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Branderburger Tor 


You'll retrace the climactic 1945 campaign waged by U.S. Forces in Germany and Eastern Europe, 
from the bridge at Remagen to the site of Hitler's bunker in East Berlin. Along the way you'll stop at Nuremberg, 
Munich, Dresden and Prague. You'll see the picturesque cities of Rudesheim, Heidelberg, Rothenburg and 
Oberammergau— you'll visit castles, palaces, theatres and taverns. Remnants of the Nazi regime will be part of 
your experience — grim and chilling Dachau, improbable Berchtesgaden, the reconstructed Reichstag. 

This is a totally unique tour designed in co-operation with the editors of American History Illustrated especially 
for you, our readers! And, we've been able to adjust the pricing on this truly deluxe tour due to the strength of the 
dollar! 
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Price: $2,990.00 per person double/twin occupancy 
$3,300.00 per person single occupancy 


But please hurry! Membership is limited and the tour is book- 
ing fast! Sign up now using the reservation coupon and we'll send you 
full tour details together with general information regarding travel, 
insurance, visaes and passports. k 
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Articles Animate History 


As a new subscriber to American His- 
tory Illustrated, I am pleased to write 
and tell you how much I enjoy your 
magazine. Events that happened many 
years ago come alive on its pages 
through the personal insight and 
glimpses your writers bring to the char- 
acters and facts of history. To read 
about the courage, fortitude, and in- 
genuity of those who made our coun- 
try strong and free is stimulating, fas- 
cinating, and inspirational. 

The “Battle of Lake Champlain,” for 
example, was written in a lively and 
informative manner which displayed 
the courage and determination of the 
American colonists to win their inde- 
pendence from England. 

I also enjoyed “Belva Lockwood,” 
the profile of the first woman to run 
for president. The portrayal of her life 
and struggle to make the American 
dream a reality for all was encourag- 
ing and inspiring. She was quite a 
woman. 

The most exciting article in the issue 
for me was “Head-Smashed-In Buffalo 
Jump.” It was fascinating to learn how 
the American Indian hunted and killed 
buffalo. The way he managed to hunt 
and kill his fill without wasting any part 
of the buffalo or upsetting the ecolog- 
ical balance necessary for his survival 
was ingenious. We certainly could use 
some of that ingenuity today. 

I think you and your staff should 
be very proud to put out such an out- 
standing magazine as American His- 
tory Illustrated. 

Mary Joan Killian 
St. Louis Missouri 


Three Served Again 


Gerard Patterson’s “Rebels From West 
Point” [April issue] is well done and 
most informative. There is one possible 
error, on page 27, about postwar 
careers of Confederate officers. Three 
West Point men, not two, subsequently 
served as general officers in the U.S. 
Army: Fitzhugh Lee, Joseph Wheeler, 


-and Thomas Rosser. It’s true, however, 


that Rosser was in his fifth year at the 
Academy and resigned only two weeks 
before graduation. 

All three of these officers were ma- 
jor generals in the CSA and all three 
commanded cavalry divisions. 

W.L. Williams 
Jackson, Mississippi 


Remember the 
Non-Coms 


The article “Rebels From West Point” 
[April issue] was wonderful. 
It mentions that the Confederate 
Army began with very few “non-coms.” 
It could have stressed that there were 
very few capable “company officers” 
(lieutenants and captains). 

Where were the non-coms? Most 
were career men in the United States 
Army—and most stayed loyal. Many 
were Irish and German immigrants, 
quite a few of them veterans of British 
or German service. 

It could also be stressed that West 
Point kept turning out junior officers 
for the Union throughout the war, 
“three-year wonders.” 

Many of the non-coms were in the 
artillery, and their presence was all- 
important. Lee had more guns at Get- 
tysburg [than the Union had], but they 
were not as well served as General 
Hunt’s, which literally blew Pickett’s 
Charge to bits. All through the war, 
Federal artillery saved the Union again 
and again. In the Seven Days’ Battle 
(Peninsular Campaign), General D.H. 
Hill said after Malvern Hill: “If the 
Confederate infantry and the Union 
artillery ever go into battle side by side, 
nothing under the sun can stand against 
them.” 

All three days of Gettysburg — not to 
mention Antietam — were saved by the 
artillery. 

Again, remember the non-coms and 
the junior officers. 

Irwin M. Urling 
Baden, Pennsylvania 


Gentlemen or Traitors? 


I have just finished reading Mr. Gerard 
Patterson’s rather interesting article on 
“Rebels from West Point” in your April 
1985 issue. 

For the life of me I could not under- 
stand his shedding of crocodile tears 
for the “poor” rebel officers and what 
they suffered as a result of deserting 
the U.S. Army in its hour of need. In 
my opinion, they should have felt the 
greatest appreciation to the U.S. gov- 
ernment in 1865 for not having them 
shot as would surely have been done 
had they brought about such a war in 
any other country in the world. 

Why doesn’t Mr. Patterson label 
them for what they were, “rebels and 
deserters”? These same “fine gentle- 


men” were themselves having men shot 
for lesser offenses. Reading some of 
the penalties General Beauregard in- 
flicted on his men makes your hair 
stand on end—and if I’m not wrong, 
he was one of the “boys” from the 
“West Point good ole boy” network. 

I’m not saying they were not decent 
men; all I mean to say is that by any 
definition they betrayed the oath they 
took upon graduation from West 
Point, and under the circumstances of 
what they attempted to do, i.e., destroy 
the nation, they were very, very lucky 
not to have been shot and/or exiled 
from the nation, especially when one 
thinks of the heartaches they brought 
on hundreds of thousands of Northern 
homes. 

I for one am rather sick of magazines 
such as yours glorifying these traitors 
to our nation. If you want to be a 
truly historical magazine, why not “tell 
it like it was”—a mean, dirty, terrible 
war? And if one is to believe Mr. Pat- 
terson, it could never have been fought 
for the four awful years without the 
leadership supplied by these traitors. I 
for one am glad they lost, for if they 
had won we would not be the power- 
ful nation we have become. 

I must say I did enjoy the rest of the 
magazine, especially the article on the 
“First Emigrant Train to California” by 
John Bidwell. Also, the illustrations on 
all the articles were just great! So 
thanks for a good magazine. I will be 
looking forward to seeing many more 
issues—but please, please do not 
glorify traitors to the nation! 

Howard L. Campbell 
Conneaut, Ohio 


An Embarrassing 
Mistake 


Apparently your proofreader has taken 
to heart Andrew Carnegie’s argument 
that, in writing, superfluous letters 
should be dropped in favor of a more 
streamlined system of spelling [The 
Three Hundred Words” by Paula 
Mitchell Marks, March issue]. How 
else can one account for your reference 
on page 32 to “atrociously mispelled 
letters”? Was there a lapse on the part 
of American History Illustrated? (Or 
should I say “laps’’?) 

Thomas H. Appleton, Jr. 

Managing Editor 

Kentucky Historical Society 

Frankfort, Kentucky 


The spelling error was indeed the result 
of an editorial oversight—and in ah 
embarrassing context, to say the least. 


GENERAL LEE 


This stunning, historic photo- 
graph was made by Matthew 
Brady just one week after the 
Surrender at Appomattox. The 
detail and clarity with which it 
represents Lee’s face, clothes, 
and even his home, are truly 
remarkable. 

This actual photograph, 8” x 
10”, produced from the original 
Brady glass negative, can be 
yours to display proudly for 
$9.95 plus $1.75 postage and 
handling. 


Historical Images 
Post Office Box 1187 A 
Mobile, Alabama 36633 
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Greatest Aerial Combat Footage ever packed into a single 
video cassette. 
2 hours of the most violent dog fights in history. 
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of Fortress Europe. 100 mile long air armadas. FW-190’s. 
ME 190's, against our best. 
USAF - 50 Years: From WWI ragwing scraps to Mig Alley & 
our 10-1 kills. Flying the Hump . . . Berlin Blockade . . . 
Inchon . . . F-100's, 104’s, F-4 Phantoms and much more, 
The Last Bomb: Mustangs ride shotgun on the longest 
bombing raids in history! 1500 miles from Guam and Tinian 
to Tokyo and P-51's bloody the enemy's finest. 
Combat Photo: AF tribute to the Combat Cameraman. The 
most nerve shattering gun-camera stuff ever! Fore and aft 
camera pods low over Vietnam pick up the most graphic air 
strike footage you'll ever see. 
.... Plus! |a VIDEO BOOK PAK Bonus! U}S. FIGHTERS (1925- 
980) by Lloyd S. Jones. 352 pages, 125 scale drawings, 350 
photos. This great reference book plus all 4 great video programs ... 


Specify © BETA O VHS ony $79.95 


Send to: FERDE GROFE FILMS 
3100 Airport Ave., Santa Monica 90405 
US. and Canada add $2.50 shipping, foreign orders add $3.50. CA res. 
add 612% Sales Tax. Visa & Master— include card no. & exp 
ORDER TOLL-FREE (800) 854-0561, ext. 925. 
In Calif. (800) 432-7257, ext. 925. 
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HANDMADES FOR THE MAN 
WHO THOUGHT HE 
COULDN'T AFFORD THEM! 


I'll send them to you from Tampa, the fine 
cigar capital of the world. Sample the 
cigars in my new Silver Medallion 
Sampler and enjoy a wonderful new 
smoking sensation. I'll include a gener- 
ous sampling of Honduras handmades 
plus a nice selection of vintage-leaf, 
long-filler and cut filler cigars, all per- 
fectly blended for mildness and flavor. 


These superb smokes are made with expertly blended Cuban- 
seed-leaf tobaccos grown and cured the old Cuban way in Honduras 
from seed smuggled out of Cuba. They're mild, flavorful and extremely satisfying 
to the cigar smoker who's looking for something new, something better, something 
exceptionally tasty. Experts can’t tell them from Havana. You won't be able to either, when 


GIFT IDEA! 
SEND CIGARS 
TO A FRIEND 


you try them. Natural wrapper. If you're ready for a luxuriously enjoyable smoking experience, try them now. 


MY OFFER TO 
CIGAR LOVERS 


-l'Il send you postpaid a selection 
of 42 factory-fresh cigars—a 
special selection of Honduras 


is only $10.90 for 42 factory- 


| THOMPSON CIGAR CO. | 
| 5401 Hangar Ct., Dept. B389, Box 30303, Tampa, FL 33630 | 


O.K., TOM! Ship me the Silver Medallion Sampler under your money- 
| back guarantee for only $10.90. 


handmades, vintage-leaf long- | choorfors 1o 90 enclosed (Fla. residents add 5% sales tax) | 

A 4 ‘ge $10.90 to my VISA American Express 

filler and cut filler smokes. If MasterCard Diners Club 
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ones by United Parcel or Parcel | Credit Card No. (Print all digits) EXP. DATE | 
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fresh, Cuban-seed-leaf cigars. 


OFFER GOOD IN U.S. ONLY 
CREDIT CARD USERS 
SPEED DELIVERY BY CALLING 


OLL-FREE 1-800-237-2559 
IN FLORIDA, CALL 1-800-282-0646 


English Isn’t Perfect 


To lend credence to the arguments for 
simplified spelling described in your 
article “The Three Hundred Words” 
March issue, in a matter of minutes I 
have been able to think of eleven words 
ending with “ough” that are pro- 
nounced five (or seven, see below) dif- 
ferent ways: 


U ee 
AU UF U 
bough enough through 
plough rough 
sough* sough* 
slought slought slought 
tough 
OF OH 
cought dough 
trought 


*sough — sau, suf: to make a moaning 
or signing sound 

tslough—slau, slu: marshy or muddy 
(as in swamp); dejected sluf: shed or 
cast off (as skin of snake); dead from 
live tissue 

tcough, trough—cawf, trawf: Texas 
pronunciation! 
f Mrs. C.W. Frank 

Grapevine, Texas 


But Content is 
What Counts 


Andrew Carnegie missed the boat with 
his attempt to improve the English lan- 
guage by “simplifying” spelling. Using 
English (or any other language) effec- 
tively depends on two factors: having 
something to say and having a keen 
mind with which to say it. 

Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch called 
Abraham Lincoln “the master of the 
English language in the nineteenth cen- 
tury.” Lincoln had no formal educa- 
tion, but he gave English a stature un- 
matched by the flowery writers and 
orators of the Victorian era. 

Lincoln’s best and shortest speech 
was given at the dedication of the new 
Treasury Building in Washington, 
D.C., in the spring of 1863. It con- 
tained only thirty-five words, on three 
of which were more than one syllable. 
But it still is the best definition of 
democracy in human history: “The part 
assigned to me is to raise the flag, 
which, if there be no fault in the ma- 
chinery, I will do; and when up, it will 
be for the people to keep it up.” 

How would you define a concept as 
elusive as “freedom”? Violinist Viktoria 
Mullova, who defected from the Soviet 
Union in 1983, still is learning English, 
but she already has given more life to 


the word “freedom” than any scholar 
has done: “I thought America would 
be all crowded and polluted, but there 
are so many trees and flowers and 
birds, and the birds make so much 
noise. They sing so! I thought to my- 
self: ‘Here, even the birds are free.” 
No changes in spelling could say that 
better than Mullova did in her new lan- 
guage. With English, even the birds are 
free to soar to any heights. 
Frank C. Worbs 
Vanport, Pennsylvania 


Nine- or 
Twelve-Pounder? 


Your thin publication is the most 
awaited of the magazine mail. I pay 
special interest to articles on the early 
(and often neglected) days of the Amer- 
ican Revolution, searching for details 
with which to flesh out my own writ- 
ing on the period. I have a screenplay 
searching for a home, a novel begging 
to be fed, and another, of unknown 
gender, growing inside me. 
Regarding the photograph on page 
18 of your March issue, if the cannon- 
ball is really a 12-pounder as in the 
caption, the diver has huge hands. A 
12-pound shot has a diameter of 4.6 
inches (more or less) by my calcula- 
tions, or 4.4 inches according to John 
Muller in his Treatise of Artillery, pub- 
lished in 1780. Judging from the scale 
of the hand holding the ball, I suspect 
it is a 9-pound shot with a nominal 
diameter of just under four inches. 
Otherwise, an excellent article on an 
exciting subject, as I have come to 
expect from you each month. 
Michael T. Fagan 
Bedford, Massachusetts 


Mr. Fagan’s close observation is cor- 
rect: the diver on page 18 of the March 
issue is holding a 9-pound cannonball, 
A 9-pounder has a diameter of 4.0 
inches, and a 12-pounder has a diam- 
eter of 4.4 inches (Round Shot and 
Rammers, by Harold L. Peterson, 
1969). The term “pounder” is deceiv- 
ing: a 9-pounder does not weigh nine 
pounds but is shot with nine pounds of 
powder. 


More on 
Benedict Arnold 


It was nice, for a change, to read about 
Benedict Arnold in a fair, factual man- 
ner. 

Not only should Arnold be credited 
for instigating the United States Marine 
Corps (one should refer to the accounts 


of his first endeavor aboard a newly- 
impressed schooner along with fifty 
soldiers, when they victoriously over- 
took the British at St. John, at the head 
of the Rapids on the Richelieu, May 18, 
1775) but as well for raising the first 
American naval fleet. 

Moreover, we should also remember 
that Arnold was directly responsible, 
after his victories over the Redcoats at 
Saratoga in October of 1777, in forcing 
General Sir Henry Clinton to retreat 
with his troops back to New York City 
after a mere twenty days of occupation 
of the Hudson Highlands, thus mak- 
ing it possible for General Washington 
to have that area refortified in early 
1778. 

I have stared many times at the black 
marble tablet which hangs high on the 
west wall of the Old Cadet Chapel in 
the West Point Cemetery, bearing the 
inscription, “Major General----born 
1740----,” and often thought that with- 
out Arnold’s dedication to further the 
“American Cause,” dedication he sus- 
tained by his valor, financial back- 
ing and his blood, West Point would 
never have materialized, and oh! irony, 
American history would have followed 
a different course. 

Let’s give credit where credit is due. 

Edmee G. Hills 
Aurora, Colorado 


Not the First 
Emigrant Train 


I have just read in my [April 1985 issue] 
the article “The First Emigrant Train to 
California.” I seriously doubt that it 
was the first train, as the Workman- 
Rowland emigrant train checked into 
the San Gabriel Mission on November 
5, 1841, having spent days and weeks 
crossing the Mojave Desert and the 
Sierra Madre Mountains, all of which 
are in California... . 

Workman and Rowland were Eng- 
lishmen who tarried in New Mexico for 
several years, becoming Mexican citi- 
zens so that they could own property 
and marry. They left Albiqui, New 
Mexico, and led twenty-five to forty 
persons via the Rio Grande River, the 
Gila River, the Colorado River, Yuma, 
and the Cajon Pass and along the west 
side of the Sierra Madre Mountains to 
the San Gabriel Mission. In the party 
were some who became prominent 
(Californians, including] Benjamin 
Wilson, Hugo Reid, and David Alex- 
ander. 

On January 14, 1842, John A. Row- 
land and William Workman were given 
a preliminary land grant title to the 


Rancho La Puente, located west of the 
San Gabriel River, about five miles 
from the present San Gabriel Mission. 
Descendants still live in the area or 
nearby. ... 

F. Edwin Zeiler 

San Leandro, California 


The term “first emigrant train to Cali- 
fornia” was undoubtedly intended by 
the author to mean the first emigrant 
train over what would become the 
Oregon and California trails, the chief 
overland route for pioneers from the 
East to the Pacific Coast. 


Case of the 
Displaced Tibia 


I enjoyed particularly your article on 
the checkered career of General Dan- 
iel Sickles [April issue]. 

I was interested in the illustration of 
his legbones as they are now displayed 
in the Armed Forces Medical Museum. 
I am a student of history — but as a sur- 
geon, I have to know some anatomy. 
It is apparent from the photograph as 
you display it, that the upper portion 
of General Sickles’s tibia has been fused 


NAME. 


with an iron rod to the lower portion 
of his fibula, leaving the lower portion 
of the tibia floating free in the air. This 
is an interesting anatomical oversight 
for such a fine museum. 

This is just a little tidbit that you 
might pass on to the museum. I enjoy 
the magazine very much and appreciate 
your efforts. 

Roderick C. Haff, M.D. 
San Antonio, Texas 


Benedict Arnold and 
Jane McCrea 


I read the article on Jane McCrea 
[April issue] with interest. My first 
twenty-seven years were spent in Me- 
chanicville, six miles from the site of 
Saratoga National Historical Park. 

In my childhood people talked of the 
“Massacre of Jane McCrea” as if they 
had known her. Local lore has it that 
General Benedict Arnold dispatched 
the emissaries that propagandized the 
“Massacre” and aroused the country- 
side. It is believed that leaderless men 
walked uncounted miles to the Hudson 
River Valley, shot a “redcoat,” and 
went home satisfied. 
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Legend has it that Horatio Gates was 
a bungler and that the Saratoga Cam- 
paign was won in spite of him; mainly 
through the field leadership of Generals 
Arnold and Daniel Morgan. Arnold 
was without a command but twice ral- 
lied troops in the area and led success- 
ful attacks on British strongpoints. In 
the storming of the second, “Brey- 
mann’s Redoubt,” he was wounded in 
the left knee. The story is that at this 
point he received an order from Gen- 
eral Gates to “remove himself from the 
field before he did something rash.” 
The serious fighting was over. 

Is it possible that Arnold has been 
deprived of credit for the Jane McCrea 
affair because of his later treachery? 

Murray Combs 
Glen Burnie, Maryland 


American History Illustrated welcomes 
comments from our readers. While we 
endeavor to publish a representative 
sampling of this correspondence, we 
regret that limited space prevents us 
from printing every letter. Address cor- 
respondence to The Mailbox, American 
History Illustrated, Box 8200, Harris- 
burg, PA 17105. x 
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Overview. 


_ It was, perhaps, the most significant year of the century. 


1945 


A Year in History 


by Roy Hoopes 


that is likely to emerge as an historic watershed com- 

parable to 1776, that year is 1945—the events of 
which we are currently commemorating in a spate of 
fortieth-anniversary observances here and overseas. 
Nineteen forty-five was a year to remember for its re- 
markable concentration of major political and military 
occurrences —the death of a president, Allied victory in 
two war theaters, first use of the atomic bomb, the 
return to peace, chartering of the United Nations, and 
the dawning of the nuclear arms race and Cold War— 
eachan historic landmark in its own right. But the events 
of 1945 also imposed a deeper, cumulative effect on the 
pages of history: this was a year during which civiliza- 
tion passed from one era into another. 

The year began with intense fighting in Europe, as 
Adolf Hitler made one last effort to stop the advance of 
British and American troops toward Berlin. On Decem- 
ber .16, 1944, he had caught Allied intelligence com- 
pletely by surprise with a massive counterattack in the 
Ardennes Forest. The Battle of the Bulge raged for a 
month before the Allies drove the Germans back. But the 
heavy German casualties, combined with Russian ad- 
vances on the Eastern Front (which the Germans did not 
have the reserves to stop) marked the beginning of the 
last one hundred days of the Tausendjahrreich. 

On January 20, 1945, less than a week after the Ger- 
man counteroffensive in Europe had been turned back, 


[ there is any one year in the twentieth century 


During February 4-11, 1945, at a conference at Yalta 
in the Crimea, British Prime Minister Winston 
Churchill, American President Franklin Roosevelt, 
and Russian Premier Joseph Stalin met to plan 

the closing moves of World War II, and the disposi- 
tion of conquered territories. Agreements made at 
the conference were to have fateful consequences for 
postwar Europe and Asia. + > 


COURTESY OF THE FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT LIBRARY, HYDE PARK, NEW YORK 


President Franklin D. Roosevelt took the oath of office 
for an unprecedented fourth term. And his inaugural 
address suggests that he was already looking ahead to 
the end of the war: “In the days and the years that are 
to come, we shall work for a just and honorable peace. 
. . - We can gain no lasting peace if we approach it with 
suspicion and mistrust—or with fear.” 

Roosevelt was referring, of course, to fear and mis- 
trust among the Allies. He, for one, did not fear Russia 
or Joseph Stalin — as he would demonstrate just two weeks 
later. 


O: February 4-11, Roosevelt met with Prime Minis- 
ter Winston Churchill and Premier Joseph Stalin at 
a conference in the remote seaside city of Yalta, about 
thirty miles southeast of Sevastopol in the Crimea. With 
the fighting in Europe already beginning to wind down, 
the agenda of the conference was essentially political: 
the pending occupation of Germany, the future status of 
Poland, the question of when Russia would enter the 
war against Japan, and unresolved problems relating to 
the organization of the as-yet-unborn United Nations. 

Because of the highly sensitive nature of these issues, 
especially the timing of Russia’s entry into the Far East, 
Chiang-Kai-shek’s China (which had earned a reputa- 
tion for being unable to keep a secret) was excluded from 
the talks, and the agreements reached were kept under 
wraps for years afterward — a situation that would even- 
tually create a problem for American Democratic poli- 
ticians. But the “secret” Yalta agreements inevitably 
began to leak when Russia and the United States became | 
political adversaries in the Cold War, and the Republi- 
can right wing in America was aghast at what it consid- 
ered Roosevelt’s concessions to Stalin. Roosevelt’s sever- 
est critics accused him of being pro-Communist; the 
kinder ones said the American “sellout” at Yalta was pri- 
marily due to Roosevelt’s poor health, and they pointed 
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to the Yalta photographs, which showed an obviously 
exhausted, war-weary American president. 

The decisions reached at Yalta by the Big Three were 
dictated primarily by military and political reality, and 
not by any infatuation on Roosevelt’s part with “Uncle 
Joe,” although Roosevelt trusted Stalin and thought he 
could handle him. “I have a kind of impression,” the 
president told former U.S. Ambassador to Russia Wil- 
liam C. Bullitt, “that all Stalin wants is to ensure the 
security of his country. I think that if I gave him every- 
thing I possibly can without demanding anything in re- 
turn, then, noblesse oblige, he will not attempt to annex 
anything and will work to build a peaceful and demo- 
cratic world.” 

Churchill, however, did not think Stalin would be over- 
whelmed with noblesse oblige. But the two allies did 
agree to recognize the pro-Soviet Lublin Committee as 
Poland’s principal ruling entity (to which would be 
added some elements of the London-based Polish gov- 
ernment in exile), and it was agreed that free elections 
would be held in Poland after the war. It was recon- 
firmed that only an “unconditional surrender” by Ger- 
many could end the war, after which German occupation 
zones would be established, dividing Germany into two 
zones indefinitely. 

Stalin committed Russia to coming into the Far East 
war three months after the surrender of Germany, and 
the Allies agreed that the territor¥ Japan had taken from 
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mber 1944 pushed de 
_in January 1945, the Allies had the territory back—and 


p into U.S. lines. But when the Battle of the Bulge ended 
Hitler had lost thousands of irreplaceable men and tanks. 
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Russia in the Russo-Japanese War of 1904-05 would be 
returned to Russia. Russia was also given concessions that 
infringed on Chinese sovereignty. This meant that the 
Allies were “bargaining away China’s property without 
consulting her,” as one historian put it, helping to cre- 
ate the sinister light in which the Yalta agreements have 
been viewed. 

Membership in the General Assembly of the United — 
Nations and veto power in the Security Council were 
also specified, and, here too, it appeared as if Roosevelt 
(and Churchill) had given away too much. But the essence 
of the problem was the fact that a new era was beginning 
to emerge before the old one had completely disap- 
peared. As Stalin predicted at Yalta, it is easy for allies 
to agree during war: the difficult decisions would come 
later, when the Big Three were no longer military allies. 


Reo: fatigue was even more apparent when he 
reported on the Yalta Conference to Congress, 
which underscored what historian James MacGregor 
Burns has called Roosevelt’s “one colossal miscalcula- 
tion” at Yalta. “His plans assumed,” wrote Burns, “that 
he, as President of the United States for another four 
years, would be around to keep the fact of one world alive 
to symbolize for peoples everywhere, to mediate between 
Stalin and Churchill. But time was fast running out.” 

And time did run out on April 12, the next landmark 
date in that historic year. Franklin D. Roosevelt died 


BROWN BROTHERS, STERLING, PENNSYLVANIA 


: Death of the President 


After an unprecedented twelve years in office, President Franklin D. Roosevelt died suddenly on April 12, 1945. 


H 


Two days later, while a stunned nation mourned, his funeral cortege marched down Pennsylvania Avenue (above). 


from a massive cerebral hemorrhage, sending a stunned 
and confused America into a period of mourning. Roose- 
velt had been the country’s leader for twelve years, longer 
than any president. He had seen America through the 
worst economic depression in its history and nearly 
through its most devastating war. 

Many young Americans had really never known any 
other president than Franklin Roosevelt. Artist Leo 
Hershfield recalled the night Roosevelt died: “I was 
down on the Potomac River at the boat slip, and some- 
body had a radio going and it came over like that. I 
dashed back to the house, then went into town and did 
a drawing that evening of the vigil — people in Lafayette 
Park just standing there looking at the White House. It 
was very moving.” Lillie Bernstein, whose four sons were 
soldiers, said: “I was on the corner of Wabash and Ran- 
dolph streets in Chicago, and I stood and cried my eyes 
out. I thought the world had come to an end.” And Jack 
Altshul, who wrote a column for the Long Island paper 
Newsday, remembered: “God, there were people in the 
office who were professed Republicans and may have 
come from stockbrokering families who have never for- 
given Roosevelt and still, during the war, were blaming 
him for bringing on the war, getting us into it. But I can 
remember going with some of those guys to the bar where 
we used to hang out after we put out the news edition 
and the guys were crying.” 

Not only had America lost its léader, it had acquired 


a new one about whom most Americans knew very little 
—the former senator from Missouri, Harry S Truman. 
And those who did know something about him were not 
reassured. “History’s typographical error,” the novelist 
James S. Cain called him in a letter to H.L. Mencken. 
“My God, this is the end of the country,” one upstate 
New York high school teacher recalls thinking. “This 
poor political hack who was part of the Pendergast 
machine, who couldn’t make it in a men’s clothing store, 
is president!” 

Truman acknowledged that he was being thrust into a 
job for which he was unprepared. “I felt like the moon, 
the stars and all the planets had fallen on me,” he told 
reporters the morning after Roosevelt’s death. And in 
the spring of 1945 it appeared as if it was beyond the abil- 
ity of any one man to keep up with the rush of history. 
Not only did Truman have to master the details of the 
war effort, but he had to prepare himself for an event 
that would take place on April 25: the international con- 
ference at San Francisco that would establish the United 
Nations. 

The Allies had already agreed in principle to a post- 
war organization that would facilitate international 
cooperation and resolve conflicts. Representatives from 
Great Britain, Russia, the United States, and China had 
created the basic structure of a United Nations organi- 
zation at the Dumbarton Oaks Conference, held in 
Washington in the fall of 1944. The purpose of the San 
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Francisco Conference was to reach agreement on some 
still-lingering political problems, and create the organi- 
zation that they. hoped would preserve peace forever. 
Perhaps one of the most significant aspects of San Fran- 
cisco was that it was the first international conference in 
modern times not dominated by European nations; only 
nine of the fifty countries meeting in San Francisco were 
from Western Europe. 

The political problems were resolved by creating a Gen- 
eral Assembly in which all nations had an equal voice, 
and a Security Council, charged with keeping the peace, 
in which the permanent members—Britain, France, 
China, Russia, and the United States — had a veto power, 
which enabled them to protect their sovereignty. The 
Conference also created a broad range of economic and 
social organizations which, down. through the years, 
would become almost as important as the political bod- 
ies in coping with the problems facing the world. 


O; April 24, Russian troops entered Berlin, and on 
the day the San Francisco conference opened, 
American and Russian forces met at Torgau, dividing 
Germany in two. Adolf Hitler committed suicide in his 
Berlin bunker on April 30, and on May 7, Germany sur- 
rendered. Hitler’s Third Reich was dead, and although it 
had lasted only twelve years, they were perhaps the most 
tumultuous, tragic, and destructive years in the history 
of Europe. Hitler seized more terfitory, and subsequently 
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Cornered in his Berlin Chancellery bunker by advancing Russian forces, Adolf Hitler (seen above in one of his last 
photographs) shot himself. in. the head on April 30, 1945— ending the twelve years of his Thousand-Year Reich, 


lost it, in a shorter period than Napoleon had. Hitler 
was responsible for more deaths than probably anyone 
in history. He was, as biographer H. Trevor-Roper wrote, 
“the coarsest, cruelest, least magnanimous conqueror the 
world has ever known.” But because of this, he adds, it 
is easy to underestimate Hitler’s capacity. He had a genius 
for strategy, oratory, propaganda, manipulating subordi- 
nates, and consolidating military and political power. 
His defeat and death brought relief and jubilation to 
the world. 

Two days before Hitler’s death there occurred what 
was, by comparison, an historical footnote: Italian dic- 
tator and Hitler’s partner in international crime, Benito 
Mussolini, and his mistress, Clara Petacci, were shot and 
killed by Italian resistance forces and hung by their feet 
in a Milan gas station. 

May 8 was proclaimed V-E Day and wildly celebrated 
in Europe and America. Paul Kneeland, a Boston Globe 
reporter, recalls: “We were all out getting color stories — 
interviewing girls who had taken off their blouses, taken 
off their shoes, were dancing in the streets, standing on 
their heads, hanging out of hotel rooms, sitting on ledges 
of hotel room windows fourteen flights up and waving 
down, pouring water down. Crazy. World gone nuts.” 

And with the victory in Europe came the coronation 
of General Dwight Eisenhower as one of America’s great- 
est war heroes. As the Supreme Commander of the Allied 
Expeditionary Force, it had been his responsibility to 
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Dreams of a lasting world peace blossomed with creation of the United Nations at San Francisco in the spring of 
1945. Above, U.S. Secretary of State Edward Stettinius signs the U.N. charter as President Harry S Truman looks on. 


organize the Allied tactics and work with the other com- 
manders to defeat Hitler. America’s love and devotion for 
“Ike” would later help to propel the smiling, congenial 
general into the presidency. ; 


B: America’s greatest victory was yet to come. Her 
principal enemy, Japan, was still undefeated. Fight- 
ing intensified as the U.S. began to concentrate its effort 
in the Pacific Theater after the defeat of Hitler. 

As early as February, B-29 bombers based in the Mari- 
anas had begun devastating fire bombing raids on cities 
of the Japanese mainland. That same month, in the 
costliest landing in Marine Corps history, the island 
stronghold of Iwo Jima was captured. In April the 
island of Okinawa, less than three hundred miles from 
Japan, was invaded; on June 22, after the loss of over 
seven thousand American lives, it was declared officially 
under U.S. control. And less than a month later, on July 
16, occurred what was perhaps the most significant event 
in the war against Japan, perhaps in the history of west- 
ern civilization, when the first atomic bomb was deto- 
nated in Alamogordo, New Mexico. 

As early as 1939, American physicists had been con- 
vinced that uranium could be used to create a new source 
of unprecedented power. They were also concerned that 
Germany, which was believed to be conducting atomic 
research, might be the first to harness this power and 
incorporate it into weapons of unparalleled destruction. 


Albert Einstein wrote a letter to Franklin Roosevelt that 
convinced him the Allies must move quickly to be the first 
to develop atomic weapons. German sites where it was 
believed atomic research was being carried out were 
bombed, and in 1942, the Manhattan Engineer District 
project to develop an atomic bomb was set up under the 
direction of General Leslie R. Groves. Noted physicist J. 
Robert Oppenheimer was given the responsibility of build- 
ing and testing the bomb. 

The entire project was so top-secret that not even 
Truman, then vice president, was informed — although he 
had an idea that the government was working on some- 
thing big, even before Roosevelt died. When he was chair- 
man of the Senate watchdog committee on the national 
defense program, he sent investigators to Tennessee to find 
out what the government was spending so much money 
on at its Oak Ridge installation. This brought a hurried 
visit from Secretary of War Henry L. Stimson. “Senator,” 
the secretary said, sitting beside Truman’s desk in his 
Senate office, “I can’t tell you what it is, but it is the 
greatest project in the history of the world. It is most top 
secret . . . and we would appreciate your not going into 
those plants.” 

In accordance with Stimson’s wishes, Truman did not 
investigate the Manhattan Project, and he first learned 
about the bomb from Secretary of State James Byrnes 
the day after he became president. Almost two weeks later, 
Stimson gave him a more detailed briefing, which includ- 
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Victory in Europe 
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On May 7, 1945, days after the fall of Berlin, Germany surrendered. On May 8 the Allies joyfully celebrated 
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V-E Day, while a German soldier in the ruins of the Reichstag (above) reflected on the cost of defeat. 


ed the information that the first bomb would be tested 
in three months and that no one could predict for sure 
whether it would work. There were a few scientists, in 
fact, who thought it might unleash a nuclear chain reac- 
tion that could get out of control. 

The first atomic bomb was tested at 5:30 A.M. in the 
desert near Los Alamos, New Mexico, and an official 
War Department release would later describe it as “a 
revolutionary weapon destined to change war as we 
know it or may even be the instrumentality to end all 
wars.” Oppenheimer later said that as he watched the 
incredible explosion through his binoculars, he thought 
of a passage from the Hindu epic Bhagavad-Gita: “If the 
radiance of a thousand suns were to burst into the sky, 
that would be the splendor of the Mighty One.” But he 
also thought of another passage from the same epic: “I 
am become Death, the shatterer of worlds.” 

The irony of the atomic bomb—that its creation and 
use would end the war, yet have the potential to destroy 
the world—continued to’ torment Oppenheimer for the 
rest of his life. But it was left to Truman to make the 
agonizing decision to use it. Churchill knew about the 
Manhattan Project, and shortly before the test he gave 
Truman, in principle, his consent to drop the bomb on 
Japan. Stalin did not know about it, and Truman de- 
cided not to inform him until the forthcoming Potsdam 
conference, which Truman scheduled to take place just 
after the test. € 
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With the knowledge that the bomb test was success- 
ful, Truman had hoped the Potsdam conference would 
devote considerable time to questions of ending the war 
in Japan. But the conference, from July 17 to August 2, 
instead concentrated on the postwar division of Ger- 
many, reparations, and the peace treaties to be made 
with the defeated nations. Truman mentioned to Stalin 
that the United States had developed a weapon of unu- 
sual destructive force. “The Russian Premier showed no 
special interest,” Truman noted in his Memoirs. “All he 
said was that he was glad to hear it and hoped we would 
‘make good use of it against the Japanese.’” 

But the very next day, Stalin put five Soviet physicists 
under the direction of secret-police chief Lavrenty Beria 
and ordered them to catch up with the Americans in the 
development of atomic weapons. The nuclear race was 
underway. (Four years later, Russia would explode its first 
atomic bomb; three years after that, the United States 
tested a hydrogen bomb, which Russia duplicated two 
years later.) 


eens Truman intended to follow Stalin’s ad- 
vice and use the atomic bomb against the Japan- 
ese: “Let there be no mistake about it. I regarded the 
bomb as a military weapon and never had any doubt that 
it should be used.” General George Marshall, Chief of 
Staff, told Truman that an invasion of Japan would 
probably result in a half-million American casualties and 


Closing in on Japan 


NATIONAL ARCHIVES 


Encountering fierce resistance as they pressed closer to the Japanese home islands, U.S. amphibious forces landed i 
on the strategic island of Iwo Jima (above) in February 1945, then moved on to Okinawa in April. 


that it would probably be late 1946 before Japan sur- 
rendered. And Truman’s scientific advisors told him that 
“we can propose no technical demonstration likely to 
bring an end to the war; we see no acceptable alternative 
to direct military use.” 

Truman decided he wanted it “dropped as nearly as 
possible upon a war production center of prime military 
importance.” The city of Hiroshima was targeted from a 
list of four potential sites picked by the Joint Chiefs. 
And on August 6, as Truman was returning from the 
Potsdam conference on the cruiser Augusta, he was given 
the message: “BIG BOMB DROPPED ON HIROSHIMA 
AUGUST 5 AT 7 P.M. WASHINGTON TIME. FIRST REPORTS 
INDICATE COMPLETE SUCCESS WHICH WAS EVEN MORE 
CONSPICUOUS THAN EARLIER TEST.” Truman first tele- 
phoned Secretary of State Byrnes, and when he hung up, 
he turned to the group of sailors standing around him 
and said, “This is the greatest thing in history. It’s time 
for us to get home.” 

But there were no peace overtures from Japan follow- 
ing Hiroshima. Truman’s technical advisors had been 
right: a technical demonstration alone would not have 
been enough to convince the Japanese —the destruction 
of Hiroshima and its population was not even enough. 
Truman ordered a second bomb dropped, on Nagasaki, 
on August 9. It produced the desired effect; the Japanese 
surrendered on August 14. Many Americans at the time 
agreed with the managing editor of the Washington 


Times-Herald, Frank Waldrop, who said, “I don’t give a 
damn how many Japanese were killed; it was Americans 
who made the difference. And if the Japanese didn’t want 
to get bombed they shouldn’t have started the monkey 
business they did. . . . The President of the United States 
has an obligation to the corn farmers in Iowa, never 
mankind. Nobody knows who mankind is; that is an alibi 
for not doing your job. Yet he knows who the people of 
the United States are, and it was their sons who were out 
there getting killed.” 

Before long, however, the doubting would begin. Oral 
historian Studs Terkel says: “At the time I felt— wow — 
the war would be over. . . . Later on, the horror hit me. 
Remember when Einstein heard the news, he is reputed 
to have said: ‘I wish I were a locksmith.’” 

When America heard the news of the surrender, celebra- 
tions erupted spontaneously all across the country. “It 
was wild,” said David Soergal, a Wisconsin engineer 
who just happened to be at Times Square on V-J Day, 
September 2. “You couldn’t walk through the streets — 
42nd and Broadway was just a mass of humanity.” Mary 
Studwell, a teenager in Stamford, Connecticut, recalled: 
“They just stopped everything, including the buses. I 
lived about three miles outside the main body of town, 
and a whole bunch of us teenagers walked down into town 
and formed a big conga line.” Said Alison Arnold, the 
society editor for the Boston Herald, in Duxbury, Massa- 
chusetts: “I remember driving home from work one night 
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Dawn of a New Age —and Victory 


The world entered a new era on July 16, 1945, when scientists in New Mexico exploded the first atomic bomb 
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. (above, one-half second after detonation). Weeks later, atomic bombs were dropped on Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 


listening to the radio, and all of a sudden it came over 
that the thing was over. And at almost every house, the 
door opened and children poured out waving flags. The 
church bells were ringing. Everybody got in their cars 
and drove around town with the horns blowing.” 

The “last good war,” if such a phrase is possible, was 
over. In explaining, perhaps even apologizing for, the 
title of his recent oral history, The Good War, Studs 
Terkel says: “It is a phrase that has been frequently voiced 
by men of... my generation to distinguish that war 
from other wars, declared and undeclared. Quotation 
marks have been added, not as a matter of caprice or 
editorial comment, but simply because the adjective 
‘good’ mated with the noun ‘war’ is so incongruous.” 

The Allies made a great effort to clearly show the world 
the “good” and the “bad” of the war by putting mem- 
bers of the Nazi regime on trial. The Nuremburg trials 
set a precedent in international law: never before had the 
Vanquished been tried by the Victorious. The organizers 
of the trials hoped to show the world what the Nazi 
state stood for, to strip the German leaders of their 
power and mystique, and to educate the world as to the 
atrocities committed with the approval of the Third 
Reich. A vain hope for the trials was to prevent future 
wars of aggression; but the trials succeeded in bringing 
more than twenty-one of the top Nazi leaders to justice. 
The trials began in 1945, and lasted well into the next 
decade. + 
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W: so much of the nation’s energy and man- 
power tied up in the war effort, it is not surpris- 
ing that the year 1945 was not especially distinguished in 
arts and literature, sports, or business. But there were 
a few memorable Broadway openings: Leonard Bern- 
stein’s “On the Town,” Tennessee Williams’s “The Glass 
Menagerie,” and Rodgers and Hammerstein’s “Carou- 
sel.” One of the most important events in music that 
year was the disappearance of Major Glenn Miller, 
leader of the Army Air Forces Band, on a flight from 
England to Paris. His body was never found. Hollywood 
films included Ray Milland in “A Lost Weekend.” Judy 
Garland married Vincente Minnelli, her director in 
“Meet Me in St. Louis”; and Humphrey Bogart divorced 
his third wife to marry Lauren Bacall. Sinclair Lewis 
published Cass Timberlane, and Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., 
established himself as both a prodigy and future his- 
torian with his The Age of Jackson. New Yorker essayist 
E.B. White established himself as a writer of children’s 
books with Stuart Little. But the year’s best seller was pro- 
fessor Henry DeWolf Smyth’s Atomic Energy for Military 
Purposes, better known as The Smyth Report. 

In September, Bob Feller came out of the service to 
strike out twelve Detroit Tigers in a 4-2 victory, hearten- 
ing baseball fans everywhere that their game would soon 
be back to normal. On the last day of the season, Detroit 
first baseman Hank Greenberg hit a bases-loaded home 
run to give the American League pennant to the Tigers, 


CULVER PICTURE 


V-J Day arrived on August 15, following Japanese accepta 


nce of surrender terms. Realization of how much the world 


had changed would come later; for one glorious day in 1945, Americans could savor the Joy of victory and peace. 


who went on to defeat the Chicago Cubs, four games to 
three in a series heard on the radio by thousands of GIs 
still overseas. And after the season series, Branch Rickey 
announced that the Brooklyn Dodgers had hired the 
first Negro ballplayer, Jackie Robinson. 

In business, the Ford Motor Company indicated that 
it, too, was moving into a new era: Henry Ford II re- 
placed his father, who had revolutionized the auto indus- 
try with the Model T and the production line. But the 
biggest news in business was the announcement in May 
that most of industry could return to producing civilian 
products. And as the fighting wound down, the War Pro- 
duction Board confirmed Stalin’s toast at Teheran that 
“without American production, the United Nations could 
never have won the war.” In the five years between 1940 
and 1945, American industry had produced 299,000 com- 
bat planes, 3.6 million trucks, 100,000 tanks, 6,500 
warships and landing craft, 5,200 merchant ships, and 44 
billion rounds of ammunition. 

The United States government alone had spent 321 
billion dollars to fight the war. The damage costs in 
Europe, Africa, and the Far East were beyond calcula- 
tion. Fifty-five million people died in the conflict. 

The war changed America and the world forever: it had 
a direct impact on every American living then and today. 
It had accelerated the emancipation of blacks, made 
women a key element of the labor force, produced sig- 
nificant population shifts and sodial changes, brought 


industry into government and government into industry, 
and made Washington the capital of the free world and . 
the United Nations headquarters the symbolic capital of 
the whole world. By 1945 the historic balance of power 
was shifting dramatically, as Great Britain began its 
gradual decline from dominance in international relations, 
and the Soviet Union and the United States emerged as 
superpowers. 

Nineteen forty-five was a year of great events and of 
great contrasts: the loss of an American president was 
accompanied by the death of one of the most evil leaders 
in history; some of the fiercest battles of the war were 
followed by the exhilaration of peace; the use of the 
atomic bomb to end the war was counterpointed by the 
specter of its potential for world destruction; the horrors 
of the Holocaust contrasted with the subsequent justice 
of Nuremberg; and the satisfaction of victory was 
tempered by a tense, new international rivalry. By year’s 
end, its events had melded into one epochal, worldwide 
upheaval which, perhaps, historians do not fully under- 
stand yet. 

But one thing we are certain of: the world has never 
been the same since 1945. x 


Journalist and author Roy Hoopes has written articles for 
more than forty magazines and newspapers and is author of 
twenty-four books, including Americans Remember the Home 
Front (1977). His latest book is Ralph Ingersoll: A Biography, 
published this month by Atheneum. 
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The European Theater 


In December 1944, Hitler launched a massive counteroffensive 
in the Ardennes region of Belgium. 


The “‘Battle of the Bulge” briefly stalled the Allied drive 
on Germany. Ironically, it may also have helped to determine the 
focus of that thrust, and the choice of who would lead it. 


Drive for Berlin | 


The Debate Over Strategy 
in the Invasion of Germany 


€ 
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by Dennis R. Karl 


n December 16, 1944, three German armies 
O rolled through the snow in the heavily-wooded, 

hilly countryside of the Ardennes in central 
Belgium. Led by General Josef Dietrich’s Sixth Panzer 
Army, a force consisting of twenty-five divisions crashed 
through the front at a point where it was undermanned 
by six U.S. Army divisions. Caught unprepared, the 
American line broke under the weight of the last great 
German offensive of World War II. 

The German forces, with the Allied staging port of 
Antwerp as their ultimate goal, pushed sixty miles west 
from the front before their equipment ran out of fuel 
and before the Allies could regroup. This massive, sur- 
prise counteroffensive by two hundred and fifty thousand 
men and one thousand tanks from the German Army’s 
strategic reserve—and the resultant weeks-long Allied 
struggle to contain and crush it—came to be known as 
the “Battle of the Bulge.” The threat posed by Hitler’s 
daring strategy prompted General George S. Patton to 
write in his diary on January 4, 1945, “We can still lose 
this war.” 

Ironically, Hitler’s final military gamble may well have 
decided the Allies’ own course in their subsequent drive 
to win the war. 


p: the final campaigns on the Western Front, 
a key question confronted the Anglo-American 
forces and their supreme commander, General Dwight 
D. Eisenhower: how to win the war most rapidly and 
efficiently, with the least loss of life. Since supplies of 
equipment and fuel were limited, a decision had to be 
made regarding along what axis, and to what ultimate 
objective, the main thrust into Germany should be di- 
rected. 

Conflicting viewpoints among the Allied commanders 
and political leaders complicated this decision. Two 
major views existed among the generals on how to win 
the war in Europe. One group held that the Allies should 
use their resources to destroy the Third Reich’s ability 
to wage war, defeating the Wehrmacht along a broad 
front, and taking or destroying the industrial regions 
supplying the German war machine. 

A second group believed that the key to ending the war 
lay principally in the capture of Berlin, the political and 
symbolic heart of Nazi Germany and capital of Adolf 
Hitler’s Thousand-Year Reich. Just as France had sur- 
rendered a week after the fall of Paris, Berlin’s fall would 
signal the end of the Third Reich. This group also saw 
long-range advantages in being the first to the German 
capital. Thus, the conquest of German military forces and 
industrial areas should be secondary to the drive on 
Berlin. 

In general, the American command favored the former 
approach, while the British advocated the latter. 

These contrasting viewpoints were based in part on 


how the British and Americans perceived the military’s 
role in a political war. British Prime Minister Winston 
Churchill’s main concern at this point in the conflict was 
to save as much of the British Empire and sphere of 
influence as possible. He and his generals therefore 
looked on the formulation of military strategy with a 
broad political perspective that went beyond immediate 
military results to encompass the possible postwar con- 
sequences of wartime decisions. 

General Eisenhower and the American command, 
however, came from a tradition that separated the mili- 
tary and political spheres, and, presumably, confined the 
generals’ planning and actions to those areas of strategy 
deemed in the province of the military. 

The divergence in outlooks led to a basic disagree- 
ment on overall strategy as the combined forces ad- 
vanced on Germany. The British High Command’s plan, 
as envisioned by Field Marshal Bernard L. Montgomery, 
favored one great stroke aimed at Berlin, to be supported 
by all other forces. The Americans (with the prominent 
exception of General Patton and a few others), though 
not discounting the one-stroke concept, generally leaned 
toward a more conservative, broad-front approach. 

As it would subsequently turn out, the actual decision 
regarding a grand strategy would involve more than basic 
philosophies, short-range military requirements, or long- 
range political considerations. Tensions and pressures 
created by the aggressive, ambitious personalities of the 
Allied commanders would also influence overall strategy, 
as well as the choice of who would play key roles in 
the final stage of the German defeat. 


he ultimate choice on whether or not to advance 

directly on Berlin would fall to General Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, as Supreme Commander, Allied Expedi- 
tionary Force (SCAEF). During the months preceding 
the decision, plans for the German campaign were the 
subject of intense maneuvering and debate by the U.S. 
and British generals serving under Eisenhower. The de- 
bate began soon after the beachhead was secured at Nor- 
mandy in June 1944. 

During the summer and fall of 1944, Field Marshal 
Montgomery, who commanded the British Twenty-First 
Army Group under Eisenhower, continually sought per- 
mission from the supreme commander to launch a “full- 
blooded thrust” toward Berlin, an assault that he be- 
lieved would require the maximum possible logistical 
support; the “other Armies would do the best they could 
with what was left over.” 

Eisenhower, although agreeing at this point that Berlin 
was the ultimate Allied objective, preferred to approach 
it “with combined U.S.-British forces supported by other 
available forces moving through key centres and occupy- 
ing strategic areas on the flanks, all in one coordinated, 
concerted operation.” Thus the “narrow front” concept 
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General Eisenhower and most of his American staff 
favored a coordinated, broad-front advance on 

the German homeland, and regarded the taking of 
Berlin as being of secondary importance. 

General George Patton, seen here with Eisenhower, 
was one of the few American officers who disagreed 
with their commander regarding the value of the 
German capital. 


of the British and the “broad front” approach of the 
Americans were in opposition to each other. 
Although Eisenhower had not ruled out the possi- 
bility of a main drive by Montgomery in the north, the 
field marshal would not be put off, and his continued 
pressing of the issue became a serious irritation to the 
general. And Montgomery alarmed Generals Omar 


Bradley (Montgomery’s opposite under Eisenhower) ` 


and Patton, who feared relegation of themselves and their 
men to secondary roles in the forthcoming campaign if 
the British general’s lobbying. should prove success- 
ful. Patton believed that if his Third Army did not se- 
cure a bridgehead on the Rhine before the British did 
so on his left wing, “We might lose troops to them and 
have to assume a defensive role. This was not at all to 
our liking.” 

In September 1944 Montgomery conceived the plan for 
a daring raid in Holland, Operation Market-Garden. He 
hoped that the momentum of the successful battle would 
force the issue of a northern thrust. On September 17, 
Allied parachute and Airborne troops landed in Eindho- 
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ven, Nijmegen, and Arnhem, with the objective of taking 
and holding bridges over the Meuse and Waal rivers. 
After initial successes by American troops at Eindhoven, 
the British failed to capture the Arnhem bridge. An 
attempt to bolster the British effort caused the entire 
operation to end in failure by September 26. The failure 
also delayed the final Allied assault on Germany until 
the spring of 1945 (there had been hope of the war end- 
ing before the close of 1944), and in all likelihood dam- 
aged Montgomery’s cause with Eisenhower. 

By October 28, Montgomery’s dogged lobbying had 
had some effect — but not what he had intended. A direc- 
tive issued after a planning meeting between Eisenhower, 
Bradley, Montgomery, and Air Marshal Arthur Tedder 
(Montgomery’s deputy) was not specific regarding an 
objective in the forthcoming campaign, and it did not 
mention Berlin. The plan still involved a main thrust in 
the north (Montgomery’s area), defeating the enemy west 
of the Rhine, and securing bridgeheads over the Rhine. 
However, the next step would be to seize the Ruhr in- 
dustrial area before advancing deep into Germany. 


ovember 1944 brought more unpleasant exchanges 

between Eisenhower and the British general, with 
Montgomery stating that a failure to implement the di- 
rective of October 28 had led to a “strategic reverse.” 
Montgomery also expressed concern over a “fatal dis- 
persal of strength and a disintegration of the Allied 
plans.” He, with the British chiefs of staff, judged that 
Eisenhower’s plan for simultaneous attacks north and 
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south of the Ardennes would leave the central area vul- 
nerable if the Germans chose to use any of their stra- 
tegic reserve in a counteroffensive. 

Eisenhower and Bradley realized this, and the supreme 
commander had taken complete responsibility for the 
weakening of the line. But it was Bradley who showed 
overconfidence regarding the decision. When General 
Bedell Smith sent the Supreme Headquarters intelligence 
chief to Bradley in the first week of December with a 
warning that “the attack might come in the Ardennes or 
east of the Vosges whenever the Germans had a predic- 
tion of six days of bad weather . . . Bradley said let 
them come.” 

Which the Germans did on December 16, in a crushing 
assault along a seventy-five-mile front. Under cover of 
fog which grounded Allied aircraft, the Fifth Panzer 
Army was nearly able to reach the Meuse River, its main 
objective before its ultimate goal of Antwerp in Holland, 
the major source of supplies for Allied armies on the 
continent. 

The subsequent disruption in communications and 
chain of command led Eisenhower to see the necessity 
of temporarily appointing one overall commander along 
each flank of the German salient. As a result, all U.S. 
forces in the north passed from Bradley’s command to 
Montgomery, and were reinforced by his own British 
reserves. General Bradley retained command of the 
southern operations. 

The idea of leaving northern U.S. forces under Mont- 
gomery’s command for an extended period was not only 


British Prime Minister Winston Churchill and Field 
Marshal Bernard Montgomery saw pyschological and 
strategic advantages in making a direct thrust on 

the German capital. Here Montgomery and American 
General Omar Bradley leave a conference with 
General Eisenhower in December 1944, during which 
the British and American leaders disagreed regarding 
the drive into Germany. Their relationship would 
reach a low point a few weeks later, with Mont- 
gomery’s public criticism of Eisenhower’s leadership. 


opposed by the local U.S. commanders but by the War 
Department. Chief of Staff George Marshall, express- 
ing some of the nationalistic sentiment involved in the 
issue, cabled Eisenhower on December 30, not to make 
any concessions whatsoever, for “you not only have our 
complete confidence but there would be terrific resent- 
ment in the country following such action.” Affairs had 
reached such a state that several of Eisenhower’s advisors 
were suggesting a showdown with Montgomery —a con- 
frontation from which the chief of staff warned “someone 
would have to go and it would not be the Supreme 
Commander.” 

Montgomery had further exacerbated the situation on 
December 29, when he requested that Eisenhower appoint 
him to the post of ground commander of all western 
Allied forces. Eisenhower interpreted the request as a 
statement of lack of faith in the skills of Bradley and 
himself. Montgomery’s chief of staff interceded on behalf 
of Montgomery, who wrote a letter of apology. 
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American troops and tanks cross the Rhine bridge 

at Remagen on March 11, 1945. U.S. success in estab- 
lishing a bridgehead in Germany ahead of the 
British helped to reestablish American preeminence 
in the final campaigns of the war. 


But the truce did not last long. Montgomery held a 
press conference on January 7, 1945—and his open 
criticism of the conduct of the Ardennes campaign may 
well have sealed the fate of the Twenty-First Army Group 
drive on Berlin. Montgomery’s report suggested that he, 
and the British forces under him, had “saved the day” 
in the Battle of the Bulge. 

Bradley and his staff “were exasperated, if not out- 
raged,” by the interview. They felt that the confidence 
of the U.S. soldiers and public in their commanders was 
at stake. Bradley believed that American opinion would 
not tolerate neglect of operations south of the Ardennes, 
and he strongly reaffirmed that it was politically im- 
portant that the next major offensive be given to a U.S. 
commander. To emphasize his point, Bradley threatened 
to ask to be relieved if he was placed under Mont- 
gomery’s command. 

General Eisenhower was under pressure for weeks 
afterward from other U.S. commanders as well as the 
press. His personal pride, and that of Bradley, had been 
hurt by this public display of disapproval of his abilities 
by a subordinate who was continually criticizing his 
judgments. Added to this was the feeling that Bradley 
and his Twelfth Army had not been getting the attention 
they deserved for their efforts, and so merited the direc- 
tive and resources for the vital thrust. 
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Sr after this incident the British chiefs of staff 
asked Eisenhower for a restatement of his plans. 
He provided this on January 20. It was essentially a de- 
tailed elaboration of the October 28 directive, but an 
important clause had been added: in case of difficulties 
in securing Rhine crossings, the supreme commander 
was “therefore making logistical preparations which will 
enable me to switch my main effort from the North to 
the South should this be forced upon me.” 

By a monumental stroke of luck, members of the Ninth 
Armored Division of the First Army found intact and 
secured the Ludendorff Bridge at Remagen, between 
Bonn and Koblenz, on March 7, 1945. This was the 
opportunity that Bradley had hoped for, but scarcely 
thought possible, to reassert American preeminence in 
the final campaigns. As early as February 21, in a message 
to Patton, Bradley had been “indicating that the First and 
Third [Armies] were to play a major role in the next big 
attack” and that the time should be used to prepare to 
“be able to deliver a decisive blow when the proper 
moment came.” 

` Whatever he thought or knew of Eisenhower’s inten- 
tions, Bradley was taking no chances. When General 
Hodges of the First Army reported the capture of the 
bridge at Remagen and asked permission to send a third 
division across to back up the first two, Bradley replied, 
“Shove everything you can across it, Courtney.” By 
chance, Major General Harold Bull, Eisenhower’s oper- 
ations chief, was dining with Bradley that evening. Bull 
realized that Bradley, by committing his forces across 
the Rhine, would make priority claims on supplies. Bull 
accused Bradley of trying to force Eisenhower into di- 
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On April 11, 1945, American forces reached the 

Elbe River. Berlin was just sixty miles distant, but the 
armored and infantry divisions were ordered to 

hold back. Here, Americans and Russians fraternize 
at Torgau, following their link-up on April 25. 


verting forces from Montgomery to his own command, 
precisely the situation outlined in the directive of Janu- 
ary 20. 

In any case, Bradley and the U.S. Army were now 
across the Rhine in force. The army had to be supplied 
fully so that the coup would not turn into an embarrass- 
ing abortive failure. Montgomery’s British Army Group 
could not have the absolute priority in supplies he had 
demanded. And the American public had something to 
take pride in—and to be proportionately disappointed 
in, if the momentum were now taken away from their 
army. 

Montgomery and the Twenty-First Army Group, after 
a long, deliberate build-up of forces, crossed the Rhine 
on March 23, 1945. The American breakout from the 
strongly-reinforced Remagen bridgehead began three 
days later, on March 26. 

By then, the final decision had been made: General 
Bradley and the Twelfth Army Group would mount the 
decisive assault on the Third Reich. This decision was 
transmitted on March 28 to the Western Allies through 
an information copy of a telegram sent by Eisenhower 
to Marshal Joseph Stalin that same day, outside of 
established channels. 

The supreme commander proposed to divide the re- 
maining enemy forces by striking through the center of 
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Germany along an axis that would effect a juncture with 
the Red Army in the Erfurt-Leipzig-Dresden area, more 
than a hundred miles southwest of Berlin. 

Prime Minister Churchill and the British chiefs of staff, 
and Montgomery particularly, were deeply disturbed over 
the important shift in the strategic plan, as well as by the 
means by which this shift had been communicated directly 
to Stalin, a head of state, rather than through the Com- 
bined Chiefs of Staff. Churchill wrote to Eisenhower urg- 
ing him to reconsider his plan in order “that the Ninth 
Army should march with the Twenty-First Army Group 
to the Elbe and beyond Berlin.” 

Churchill also wrote to President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, protesting the lack of consultation prior to chang- 
ing the strategic plan, and protesting that Stalin had 
been informed before the British had been. Churchill also 
raised the political implications of the capture of Berlin, 
especially by the Western Allies. 

Eisenhower responded to the prime minister by re- 
affirming his own plan, assuring him that “if at any 
moment [a German] collapse should suddenly come 
about everywhere along the front we would rush forward, 
and Lubeck [a port city controlling the Baltic Sea] and 
Berlin would be included in our important targets.” 

The continued and persistent criticism by the British, 
particularly by Montgomery, had almost certainly con- 
tributed to Eisenhower denying the Twenty-First Army 
Group the decisive drive on Berlin. At the same time it 
meshed with Eisenhower’s desire to have Bradley, an old 
and valued friend, lead a total of forty-eight divisions, 
the largest exclusively American force in history, on the 
drive into the heart of Germany. 
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General Patton reported that the American 
forces poised at the Elbe could take Berlin within days. 
“Well,” asked Eisenhower, ‘who would want it?” 


Ithough factors other than military ones had con- 

tributed to Eisenhower’s decision, they apparently 
did not include long-range political considerations. This 
was in keeping with U.S. military policy, but it repre- 
sented a frustrating obstacle to Churchill in his attempts 
to guide military planning in a direction that would 
materially aid the West in its postwar relationship with 
the Russians. 

Churchill viewed Berlin as having immense political 
and psychological importance, believing that the capture 
of this symbolic heart of the Reich would signal the end 
to the German people. Furthermore, he was convinced 
that if the Russians were to take the city, it would give 
them confidence, and a base to further expand their ter- 
ritory and influence. 

Great Britain looked to a traditional balance of power 
in postwar Europe, dependent on there being no domi- 
nant power (such as the Soviet Union) on the continent; 
on the United States retaining its interests and strengths 
in Europe; and on Germany being rebuilt. The United 
States, on the other hand, wanted an institutionalized 
Grand Alliance with the cooperation of the Soviet 
‘Union, without which the future United Nations could 
not succeed. 

During the crucial period at the end of March and 
beginning of April 1945, Churchill tried to sway Presi- 
dent Roosevelt regarding a drive on Berlin, sharing his 
concerns regarding Russian intentions. On April 1 he 
wrote, “If they also take Berlin will not [the belief] that 
they have been the overwhelming contributor to our 
common victory be duly imprinted in their minds, and 
may this not lead them into a mood which will raise grave 
and formidable difficulties in the future?” 

Already Churchill and Roosevelt were encountering 
problems with Stalin over the government of Poland, 
and as more territories were being overrun by the Red 
Army, only more difficulties could arise. 

But Churchill’s appeal had little effect. As he would 
later record, “Though I did not realize it the President’s 
health was now so feeble that it was General Marshall 
[chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff] who had to deal 
with these grave questions.” 

Marshall, for his part, felt that “the battle of Germany 
is now at a point where it is up to the Field Commander 
to judge the measures which should be taken.” 

Then, on April 12, Roosevelt died in Warm Springs, 
Georgia. The political void left by the death of the man 
who had been president for over twelve years is not eas- 
ily measured. In that void the new president, Harry 
Truman, would have liked to act if he could, but he felt 
constrained by the late president’s agreements made at 
Yalta regarding postwar occupation zones. 
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The commander in the field was thus the one to whom 
this crucial, politically-significant decision fell; yet 
Eisenhower felt that he was not the man to make a 
political decision. It is probable, too, that Eisenhower did 
not anticipate the eventual consequences involved in not 
pressing on to the German capital. Later, even General 
Bradley would realize that much more attention should 
have been given to the political aspects of the drive on 
Germany: “As soldiers we looked naively on the British 
inclination to complicate the war with political foresight 
and non-military objectives.” 


arshal Stalin was quite willing to~accommodate 

Eisenhower’s displacement of the Western drive 
to the southern American sector, with its final objective 
in the Leipzig-Dresden area. His reply to Eisenhower’s 
March 28 telegram agreed that Berlin had lost its former 
strategic importance, and that the Soviet High Com- 
mand planned “to allot secondary forces in the direction 
of Berlin.” These “secondary forces” in fact amounted 
to seven hundred and fifty thousand men and eleven 
thousand artillery pieces under Marshal Zhukov, with 
flank support from another five hundred thousand men 
and an equal force of artillery under Marshal Koniev. 

On April 11, 1945, spearheads of General Simpson’s 
Ninth Army reached the Elbe, within sixty miles of Berlin. 
The final Russian offensive had not yet begun. On April 
14 Simpson was notified by Bradley that he was to hold 
his position. With fifty thousand men standing by, Simp- 
son was stunned: “I could be in Berlin in twenty-four 
hours,” he asserted. 

General Patton had the last word on the subject. 
When Eisenhower informed him that “it is highly in- 
advisable for the American Army to take Berlin,” Patton 
replied, “Ike, I don’t see how you figure that out. We 
had better take Berlin quick — and then on to the Oder!” 
The conversation was taken up again soon after, with 
Patton stating that Simpson could take the city within 
days. “Well,” Eisenhower asked, “who would want it?” 
Patton responded, “I think history will answer that ques- 
tion for you.” 


Roo Shortly after the Americans halted along 
the Elbe, the Soviets moved into Berlin from the 
east. Adolf Hitler committed suicide on April 30, and the 
fight for the besieged city ended on May 2, 1945, with 
the surrender of General Weidling, commander of the 
Berlin garrison, to the Red Army. Remaining pockets 
of resistance were put down ruthlessly. The vast imperial 
city was left a burning ruin; more than one million 
homes were no longer habitable. The Red Army occupa- 
tion began, with several weeks of rampant rape and 


Soon after reaching the Elbe, Soviet forces advanced 
on Berlin. On April 30 they raised the Red flag 

over the ruins of the Reichstag, and two days later the 
besieged city was in Russian hands. 


looting. Official looting took the form of stripping the 
city’s surviving industrial machinery and shipping it 
back to the Soviet Union. Stalin, in fact, delayed the 
entry of Allied troops into Berlin so that his removal 
of the industries could be completed. 

On May 12, Churchill, in a telegram to Truman, first 
stated that “an iron curtain is drawn upon their front, 
and we do not know what is going on behind.” What 
went on was a systematic subjugation of those unfor- 
tunate enough to be caught behind the curtain, culminat- 
ing in a complete blockade of West Berlin by Soviet 
troops on June 24, 1948. $ 


In response, the United States, Great Britain, and 
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France united in the Berlin Airlift, a huge operation 


that successfully supplied West Berlin with food, coal, 
and supplies for more than a year. On June 16-17, 1953, 
the workers of East Berlin rose against their Soviet oc- 
cupiers, and fifty thousand stormed the Red flag. Soviet 
tanks crushed the rebellion. On August 18, 1961, con- 
struction began on the Berlin Wall. Less than a week 
later the barrier — which would be strengthened and 
widened many times in years to come—was in place. 
On the following day, August 24, 1961, the first East 
German refugee was shot and killed while trying to 
escape to the West. * 

Dennis R. Karl, who holds degrees from Vassar College and 
Columbia University, is the editor of The College Board in 


New York City. His special interests include military history, 
classical Greek and Roman history, and philosophy. 
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The Pacific Theater 


Weeks before war’s end, the USS Indianapolis was torpedoed, 
precipitating the worst open-sea disaster in U.S. Navy history. 
Don McCall was among those who lived to tell about it. 


ost at Sea 


by Michael Mueller 


t was just before midnight, July 29, 1945, as the 

heavy cruiser Indianapolis (CA-35) made her way 

unescorted across the Philippine Sea. Thirty-nine 
hours before, she had left the island of Guam, en route 
to Leyte in the Philippines for two weeks of refresher 
training. The end of the war was in sight; as soon as 
the training exercises were over, the Indianapolis was 
to join Naval Task Force 95 at Okinawa to take part 
in the planned invasion of Japan. 

But the cruiser was destined never to reach her in- 
tended port. The midnight watch was just coming on duty 
as the Indianapolis cut her way through twelve-foot 
Pacific swells, some six hundred miles from her destina- 
tion. Many of those not on watch slept on the open decks 
because the July heat had turned the sleeping compart- 
ments below into ovens. On the bridge, the officer of 
the deck made note of the medium overcast sky that par- 


tially obscured the rising moon. All was calm as the ship 
followed a westerly course at approximately sixteen 
knots. 

Suddenly, the night was split by a tremendous explo- 
sion as a Japanese torpedo crashed into the cruiser’s 
starboard bow. The entire ship shuddered as acrid smoke 
and searing flame enveloped the forward compartments. 
Crewmen, who found themselves thrown violently from 


The heavy cruiser Indianapolis was photographed off 
Mare Island, California, on July 10, 1945, follow- 

ing hastily-completed repairs for damage from a kami- 
kaze attack. Six days after this picture was taken, the 
warship was speeding west across the Pacific with 
components for the atomic bomb that would be 
dropped on Hiroshima. Before month’s end she would 
be lying at the bottom of the Philippine Sea. 


The trip would turn out to be 
the most important mission 
in the career of the 
Indianapolis—and her last. 
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The Indianapolis rides at anchor on San Pablo Bay, 
California, days before her final voyage across the 
Pacific. Nearly nine hundred men would be lost as a 
result of her sinking from torpedo hits on the night 
of July 29-30, 1945 — three hundred going down with 
the ship, and the others dying while awaiting rescue. 
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their bunks and makeshift sleeping arrangements top- 
side, were knocked to the deck again as an even greater 
explosion erupted amidships. 

Less than fifteen minutes later the Indianapolis rolled 
over and sank, taking more than 300 of her 1,199-man 
crew with her. Some 800 crewmen made their way 
through smoke and fire to survive the sinking, only to 
encounter even greater dangers in the waters of the 
Pacific. Unable to get off an SOS, the Indianapolis went 
down without a word to a base or another ship. One of 
the worst ordeals in naval history lay ahead for the men 
cast into the sea, and they were awaiting a rescue that 
was not coming. 

Four days later, the survivors were discovered by 
chance. Of the 800 who went into the water on Sunday 
night, only 318 were pulled out alive on Friday. Two of 
these men died later in hospitals. Eight hundred and 
eighty-three men were lost in the Indianapolis tragedy, 
making it the worst open-sea disaster in U.S. Navy 
history. 


mong the eight hundred who went into the water 
as the ship sank was a twenty-year-old seaman 
second class named Donald C. McCall. In naval service 
for just a little more than eighteen months, Don McCall 
found himself lost at sea without even knowing how to 
swim. Miraculously, he survived the sinking and the 
trials that followed with only a few minor scars as out- 
ward evidence of what he had been through. 
Today, Don McCall is a bricklayer in Champaign, 


Illinois. After forty years, he still finds it difficult to ~' 


hide the emotional strain as he talks about the tragedy. 
His pain did not end with the healing of his wounds. He 
will always have scars from seeing so many men die, from 
watching helplessly as others suffered, from battling for 
his own life when it seemed all hope was lost. Even though 
the details of the story have faded over the years, the 
memories of the struggle for life amid death remain 
strong. 

Don McCall first stepped aboard the Indianapolis in 
late 1943. He had been drafted in the fall, rushed through 
boot camp, and onto the cruiser as she underwent repairs 
near San Francisco. The /ndianapolis had a distinguished 
battle record, and the action was still far from over. The 
ship and her crew took part in eight major campaigns 
during McCall’s relatively short tour. Then, on March 
31, 1945, while supporting the invasion of Okinawa, the 
ship was struck and seriously damaged by a kamikaze, 
forcing her to limp back to northern California for re- 
pairs. Unknown to McCall and the rest of the crew, it 
was the beginning of the end for the Indianapolis. 

As repair work at the Mare Island Naval Yard pro- 
gressed, new orders were issued to Captain Charles 
McVay III. The Indianapolis was to be made seaworthy 
with all haste and to deliver a special cargo to the island 
of Tinian, north of Guam. The trip would turn out to 
be the most important mission in the career of the 
Indianapolis—and her last. 

McCall remembers being suddenly recalled to the ship 
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and finding “everything hush-hush.” Security personnel 
were everywhere as the top-secret cargo, housed in two 
containers, was loaded at the Hunters Point Naval Ship- 
yard in San Francisco. Although the captain and crew 
were not told what they were carrying, most figured that 
it was a secret weapon of some sort — a type of “new buzz 
bomb” guessed McCall. In truth, the cargo consisted of 
the uranium core to the atomic bomb that would later 
be dropped on Hiroshima. 

The Indianapolis left San Francisco on July 16, heading 
west. McVay ordered full speed ahead, and the engines 
were pushed to the limit. McCall thought the old cruiser 
would shake apart her hastily-completed repairs under 
the strain. But she held firm and completed the five- 
thousand-mile journey to Tinian, via Hawaii, in only ten 
days, arriving just after daybreak on July 26. Her fate- 
ful cargo was unloaded, and she left Tinian, reaching 
Guam the following morning, where she took on stores. 

The Indianapolis set out on her final voyage, from 
Guam to Leyte, at about 9 A.M. on Saturday, July 28, 
with 1,150 miles of open sea ahead of her. She was 
scheduled to arrive at Leyte on Tuesday, July 31. 

The battleship Jdaho (flagship for Rear Admiral Lynde 
McCormick, to whom McVay would report following his 
arrival at Leyte) received a message from Guam on July 
28 noting the due date for the Indianapolis, but it was 
so garbled that it was ignored. The port director at 
Leyte also received the same message, but supply ships, 
not combat vessels, were the main concern of his office. 
And the Navy had no definitive procedure for reporting 
overdue arrivals. The cumulative result was that no one 
at Leyte was on the lookout for the Indianapolis, nor 
would there be concern over her failure to arrive on 
July 31. 

Several periscope sightings had been reported in the 
Philippine Sea when the Indianapolis sailed, but they 
appeared to be routine. The cruiser had no sonar equip- 
ment for detecting submarines; she relied on human 
eyes and her radar to spot telltale periscopes. When cir- 
cumstances warranted additional protection, the Indian- 
apolis was escorted by ships with sonar—but none had 
been made available for her run to Leyte. 

Visibility “wasn’t bad, but it wasn’t good,” as McCall 
remembers that Sunday night, when he came off watch 
just before midnight. Like other members of the crew, he 
went to sleep confident that the poor visibility shrouded 
the Indianapolis from any enemy eyes. What they did 
not know was that parting clouds had silhouetted the 
cruiser in the moonlight just as a Japanese submarine 
surfaced a few miles away. 

The Indianapolis was five miles due east of the sub- 
marine, on a converging course, when the moon ap- 
peared. The submarine, the I-58, dove quickly to avoid 
radar detection, and began to close in on her target. 

The Indianapolis was under orders to zigzag in good 
weather and at the captain’s discretion. Since this was an 
overcast night, McVay had not ordered evasive steering. 
In any case, zigzagging would probably not have saved 
the Indianapolis. Her fate was already sealed. 


Although details of the story 
have faded over the years, 
Don McCall’s memories of the 
struggle for life amid death 
remain strong. 
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One of three hundred and sixteen men who survived 
the Indianapolis tragedy, Don McCall today works 

as a bricklayer in Champaign, Illinois. Although details 
of the sinking have faded somewhat after forty 

years, the pain of seeing scores of shipmates perish dur- 
ing four and one-half days in the ocean has not. 
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pe McCall’s makeshift sleeping quarters were in 
a gun mount aft. He had been asleep barely fif- 
teen minutes when the first torpedo hit. He stood up 
in the gloom, unsure of what had happened, then was 
knocked down again when the second blast went off 
much closer to him. He grabbed his life jacket, wonder- 
ing if perhaps a boiler had blown. 

In truth, more than a ton of high explosives had blown 
away forty feet of the cruiser’s bow and opened a huge 
hole amidships. The I-58 had fired six torpedoes, and at 
least two had hit. (To this day, it is unclear as to how 
many torpedoes struck home. But two were more than 
enough.) Hundreds of tons of seawater poured through 
the gaping hole forward. The second hit produced a 
pronounced starboard list, set fire to the aviation fuel 
stores, and knocked out power and communications 
throughout the ship. Damage Control lost all water 
pressure as an inferno raged below decks. Without power, 
the crew could not be called to stations, no “Abandon 
Ship” order could go out, and the engine rooms could 
not be reached to order “All Stop.” The Indianapolis 
continued forward, plowing deeper and deeper. 

Captain McVay sent messengers to the radio rooms, 
ordering a distress signal sent out. All power was gone 
in the forward radio shack, but a radioman in the after 
radio room attempted to send out several SOSs along with 
the ship’s location. Transmission power may have been 
lost there, too; there is no record that any ship or shore 
station received a distress call. * 
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Only a few photographs were taken during the actual 
rescue of Indianapolis survivors on August 3, 1945. 
Here, help arrived too late; these rafts contain only 
bodies. 


Even before McVay could pass the word to abandon 
ship, the rapidly increasing list made the situation ob- 
vious. Don McCall found himself climbing up the deck 
and down the port side as the ship began to roll over. 
He jumped from the hull and then felt he was being 
torn in two as he hit the water, with his body weight 
pulling down and his life jacket pulling up. The cruiser 
continued rolling and then lurched completely over on 
her side. 

McCall came to the surface choking on seawater and 
fuel oil. His first thought was to get away from the 
cruiser to avoid the suction as she went down. He pad- 
dled away, looking back in time to see the stern rising 
into the air, the huge screws still turning. The /ndian- 
apolis then stood straight up and down in the water — 
with the sounds of clattering machinery and the horrible 
screams of those still trapped inside the hull filling the 
night — and plunged toward the bottom almost two miles 
below. 

McCall found himself floating among some eight hun- 
dred survivors, who were scattered out over a couple of 
miles along the ship’s track. Many were wounded and 
some had no life jackets, others no clothing. All were 
unsure as to what had happened or whether a distress 


signal had been sent out. McCall’s immediate concern was 
survival. 

“I made up my mind I was in trouble, this was no 
picnic,” he recalls. He was going to do whatever it took 
for however long he was in the water—even if for a 
week — to survive the ordeal. Confusion and panic were 
rampant. McCall remembers seeing a young sailor frozen 
with fear atop a rolled-up floater net, a type of raft. The 
man had to be forcibly removed from the net so that it 
could be unwrapped for others to share. It was then 
that McCall decided that his best chance for survival was 
to stay away from groups of men. There was no telling 
what would happen when fear and panic set in among 
them. He would float alone in the water. 

The first night in the sea proved to be too much for 
the wounded. Many badly burned men had somehow 
made it topside and into the water despite the horrible 
pain. But by sunrise on Monday, most of them had been 
mercifully released from their agony. McCall had escaped 
serious injury, experiencing “only a few scrapes and 
scratches.” But a wound of any kind quickly developed 
salt water ulcers; his scrapes soon became open sores. 
And after a few hours in the water, one’s life jacket be- 
gan to slowly wear away skin. 

If these discomforts were not enough, there was the 
heat of the Pacific sun. McCall would have been seri- 
ously sunburned if he had not taken the life jacket off 
a dead man and put it over his head. Wanting to be 
prepared for the worst, he also rerfioved a hose from an 


Reflecting obvious relief after surviving the trauma of 
a sinking, exposure, dehydration, and sharks for 
more than four days, crewmen rest aboard a rescue 
vessel shortly after being pulled from the water. 


inflatable life belt so that he could breathe underwater 
in case a Japanese ship appeared. 

No Japanese showed up. But, frustratingly, Ameri- 
can planes did. Late on Monday, a bomber was spotted 
high above. McCall and the others shouted, splashed, 
and waved, but to no avail. Many more planes were 
spotted during the next few days, but McCall realized 
the futility of his efforts. The pilots would never be able 
to spot them from such altitudes. Rescue would have 
to wait until someone realized that the Indianapolis was 
missing. But that did not happen. For four days, no one 
knew that more than eight hundred men were lost at 
sea, fighting for their lives. 

And that fight grew tougher as time wore on. Some 
men were lucky enough to come up with a few bits of 
food after the sinking. But for the most part, there was 
nothing for the survivors to eat or drink. The heat com- 
pounded the lack of drinking water, and many men were 
already dehydrated from vomiting after swallowing oil. 

The situation grew steadily worse as hope grew weaker. 
Delirium set in among some of the men after only one 
day in the water. Some took to drinking seawater, which 
meant certain death. Others hallucinated and fell victim 
to their delusions. 
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An Indianapolis survivor is carried into a hospital at 
Peleliu for emergency treatment before being evacuated 
to Guam. Two of the men pulled from the sea sub- 
sequently died at Peleliu. 


McCall somehow managed to keep his wits about him 
most of the time during the ordeal. But he remembers 
others who did not. He heard men tell stories of fresh- 
water streams below the surface, of nearby islands with 
hotels, of kegs of beer or gallons of ice cream. Some 
claimed to have been down to the Indianapolis, that she 
was just below the surface with food and drink for all. 
Others set out swimming to safety, which was hundreds 
of miles away. Those who listened to these men perished 
along with them. 

But McCall did not listen, and he struggled to remain 
calm. He knew that the men “were not themselves” and 
that the best thing was to stay clear of them. This be- 
came especially evident on Tuesday night, when some 
men began seeing Japanese soldiers in their midst. Trag- 
ically, the strain drove these men to attack, and in 
several instances, kill their shipmates. 

But there were real enemies in the water: sharks ap- 
peared early on Monday. Men were attacked whether 
they were alone or in a group. McCall remembers seeing 
victims dragged down to their deaths all around him. And 
the sharks came close enough to touch him. At first he 
kicked and slapped the water to ward them off. Then 
reason took hold, and he kept ‘still so as not to draw 
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their attention. However, others did not stay so calm. The 
sharks came in greater numbers and took an increasing 
toll as the days wore on. Later, rescue groups would 
report recovering as many as ninety mutilated bodies. 
No one knows how many others were killed. 


y Thursday the number of survivors had been cut 

by more than half. Sapped of strength, dehydrated, 
sunburned, and racked with injuries, one by one the men 
fell victims to the sea, to the sharks, and to themselves. 
Don McCall had been without food or water, and almost 
without sleep, for three and one-half days when he and 
the other survivors were finally spotted. 

At 11 A.M. on August 2, a Navy Ventura patrol plane 
from Peleliu flew overhead. Pilot Wilbur Gwinn was 
helping to reel in a defective trailing antenna on the air- 
craft when he happened to see an oil slick below. Cir- 
cling down, the crew discovered wreckage, life rafts, 
and men — first fifty, then one hundred, then three hun- 
dred! The plane dropped life rafts to the men below and 
then sent out emergency signals. 

During the afternoon additional aircraft arrived from 
Guam and Peleliu. Rafts, first aid kits, and containers 
of food and water were dropped to the men in the sea. 
A life raft fell so close to McCall that he was showered 
by the splash. He struggled into the raft and discovered 
a salt water converter kit; soon he had his first taste of 
“fresh” water in almost ninety hours. 

Actual rescue would come the next day after ships had 


Captain Charles McVay III, commanding officer 

of the Indianapolis, briefs war correspondents follow- 
ing his rescue. McVay was later court-martialed and 
convicted in connection with the sinking, an action that 
embittered Don McCall and many of his shipmates. 


raced through the night from Leyte, Peleliu, and Ulithi. 
Risking exposing themselves to the enemy, the rescuers 
kept their searchlights directed on the clouds all night to 
let the men know that help was on the way. Almost four 
and one-half days after the Indianapolis sank, McCall 
was pulled from the sea. He weighed ninety pounds. 

From there he remembers little, as he was unconscious 
much of the time during his recuperation. He was taken 
by ship to Leyte, flown to Guam, and then sent back to 
the mainland on the aircraft carrier Hollandia. During 
his trip from Guam to the United States, he never took 
off his life jacket. Before the Indianapolis tragedy, Mc- 
Call was considering a career in the Navy. But once 
back on land, he could not wait to get out. He was dis- 
charged early in 1946. 

For Don McCall, the physical recuperation was rela- 
tively quick, but emotional recovery was long in com- 
ing. The horrible memories of those days in the water 
continued to haunt him for years afterward. And then 
there were the questions, so many questions. How did 
it happen? Why was there no concern over the failure 
of the ship to arrive at Leyte? What delayed the res- 
cue? Who, if anyone, was to blame? 


McCall blames no one. But Navy officials were not so 
forgiving. Captain McVay, one of the few officers from 
the cruiser to survive, was court-martialed and convicted 
of hazarding the Jndianapolis on the night of her sink- 
ing by failing to zigzag. He was the only American 
naval officer during the war to go on trial for the loss 
of his vessel. 

After being through a living hell together, McCall and 
the other survivors watched and shared in the pain as a 
man they greatly respected, and even loved, was held up 
to public disgrace. McVay, who McCall refers to as “one 
of the greatest men to walk the face of the earth,” never 


~ again held a sea command, and his once-promising career 


ended with premature retirement in 1949. McCall does 
not try to hide his bitterness over the treatment of his 
captain, maintaining that McVay was simply “a fall 
guy.” 

In memory of those who suffered and gave their lives, 
the survivors have met several times in Indianapolis, 
Indiana, on the anniversary of the tragedy. They will 
gather again in late July 1985. Time has taken its toll 
on the survivors; the youngest are now in their fifties. 
The next meeting will draw fewer than one hundred of 
the men who, like Don McCall, possessed the courage 
and will to survive one of the worst ordeals in Navy 
history. x 
Michael Mueller is a part-time free lance writer with credits 


in several regional and national magazines. Mr. Mueller lives 
in Mansfield, Illinois. 
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Demobilization 


` The war was finally over, and combat-weary troops 
were embarking for their long-awaited voyage back to America. 
But their orders were not what they had expected... 


Bring the 
Boys Home! 


TT: long troop train made its way across the 
United States, packed with uniformed soldiers, 
its aisles overflowing with duffel bags. It was 
September 1945, just days after V-J Day, the final vic- 
tory of World War II. Most of the men had fought in 
Europe. Some had seen their buddies die at Normandy, 
Anzio, the Battle of the Bulge. Some had liberated Paris 
or marched into Berlin for their first meeting with Rus- 
sian soldiers, who had marched in from the east. But 
when the train stopped at Philadelphia, Detroit, or 
Chicago, no one got off to go home: no one was going 
home. Instead, they were headed for the West Coast, 
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Army troops board an aircraft carrier in Naples, 

Italy, in November 1945 for their return to the United 
States. Instead of being discharged, as they had ex- 
pected, many such European veterans found themselves 
being shipped to the Pacific as part of the occupation 
force. Their reaction led to the largest-scale rebellion 
in U.S. military history. 


where ships waited to take them to the Pacific theater — 
Honolulu, Guam, Manila, and on to Japan. 

At every railroad depot women and children waited, 
hoping there would be a brief rest stop, a chance to 
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embrace, to have a few moments in the station with 
a father, son, sweetheart, or friend. But whether it 
stopped or not, as the train pulled in or rolled past a 
station, the weary men propped up homemade signs in 
the windows: “Shanghaied for the Pacific”; “We’re Be- 
ing Sold Down the River While Congress Vacations”; 
“Why Are We Going From Here?” 

People on the platforms waved and cheered, some of 
them holding up their own homemade signs: “We Want 
Daddy at Home”; “The War is Over. Bring em Home!” 

The Army Security Guard arrested reporters who 
attempted to interview soldiers at the rest stops. The 
reporters were released after the trains left, when Army 
commanders told the Guard that troop movements were 
no longer classified information. 

Such was the spontaneous beginning of the “Bring the 
Boys Home” movement of the Second World War — what 
one historian has called “The Army ‘Mutiny’ of 1946.” 

Although newspapers at the time carried passing men- 
tion of the events, today the largest-scale rebellion ever 
to take place in the U.S. armed forces is all but for- 
gotten. This, despite the fact that it involved service- 
men all over the globe, had massive support at home, 
came to a victorious conclusion for the protesters, and 
had important consequences. 

By late 1944, with most of France and Belgium liber- 
ated, Germany on the verge of defeat, and American 
forces gaining back territories in the Pacific, men in uni- 
form were already living from day to day with thoughts 
of the war ending — of getting back to a normal life again. 
The publication What the Soldier Thinks ran a survey 
among military personnel and reported that two of every 
three men in the European theater of operations be- 
lieved that six months after Germany’s defeat they would 
be home. 

But in the fall of 1945, five months after Germany’s 
unconditional surrender, there were still twelve million 
men and women in the armed services. Films during the 
war had shown them the way life would be when hostil- 
ities ended. Congress had enacted the GI Bill of Rights 
the previous year, which included government payments 
to veterans if they wanted to go to college. A point system 
had also been instituted whereby length of service, 
number of dependents, combat duty, and decorations 
would add up so that men with the highest totals would 
get home first. The belief prevailed that the Selective 
Service would send newly-inducted replacements to help 
occupy the enemy territories, and that most combat 
veterans would be home within two or three months of 
each other. 

Instead, thousands of soldiers leaving the European 
theater found themselves on transport trains and ships 
crossing over to the Pacific theater for occupation duty — 
many of them to friendly nations that had been recently 
liberated from the Japanese. 

War-weariness and homesickness marked the start of 


the rebellion. Those who had survived the battlefields, 
air combat, and street fighting had had enough. Although 
the World War II Army had its share of bewildered 
youngsters, three or four years of war had hardened 
them. Millions of older men who had participated in 
trade unions during the 1930s and coped with the Great 
Depression had also enlisted or been drafted after Pearl 
Harbor. Many of the soldiers proudly wore symbols of 
their heroism—ribbons denoting Bronze Medals, Silver 
Stars, Purple Hearts. If they were to be delayed in get- 
ting home, they wanted reasons. So did their families. 


oon congressmen found their desks piled high with 

letters demanding the speedy return of soldiers, 
sailors, and Marines. Hundreds of “Bring Back Daddy” 
clubs sprang up all over the country, organized by wives 
and parents of servicemen. As Christmas approached, 
congressmen were deluged with baby shoes with notes 
attached pleading, “Please Bring Back My Daddy.” 

Even the sedate Wall Street Journal called the War 
Department’s demobilization procedure “. . . a policy 
which is perfectly idiotic. . . . We wonder if anyone in 
Washington has any adequate idea of the resentment 
that is being built up in this country.” The Daily Okla- 
homan reported that a hundred thousand letters had 
been sent to senators and congressmen from Oklahoma 
citizens alone since V-J Day, September 2, telling the 
lawmakers in effect that demobilization had better be 
quick or “when given the next shot at the ballot box, 
we will demobilize you.” Mail from overseas was fre- 
quently stamped with the imprint “NO BOATS, NO VOTES.” 

The Bring the Boys Home movement gained further 
momentum when President Harry S Truman and Gen- 
eral Douglas MacArthur [supreme commander of occu- 
pation forces in Japan] had a publicized clash over the 
question of postwar troop strength requirements. In 
October 1945, MacArthur issued a statement saying that 
two hundred thousand men would be required in the 
Far East — cutting down a previous estimate of five hun- 
dred thousand. Rumors on demobilization spread rapidly 
in 1945, and Army newspapers quickly carried the good 
news. It was reasoned that if the occupation of Japan 
required fewer troops than had been expected, the sol- 
diers stationed in friendly areas of the Pacific could 
start packing. 

But just days later, President Truman stated that the 
War Department’s original estimate of a postwar Army 
of over 1.2 million men was insufficient. Two and one- 
half million men would still be needed overseas. He 
publicly chastised MacArthur, accusing the general of 
causing “not only embarrassment for the administration 
but also additional material for political blasting.” 

Congress stepped into the debate, responding to what 
Clare Boothe Luce called “constant and terrific pressure 
from servicemen and their families.” In one marathon 
session on demobilization, Congressman Daniel A. Reed 
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The Wall Street Journal called the demobilization procedure 
“,..a policy which is perfectly idiotic... 


criticized the administration for its slapping down of 
General MacArthur as an attempt “to keep as many men 
as possible in the service both here and abroad.” 

Despite all of the publicity and discussion, the need for 
increased troop strength was not explained to the men 
in the ranks. To soldiers in the Pacific, there seemed 
to be no reason for the slowdown in sending men home. 
In the Philippines, where many of them were stationed, 
a friendly population had fought hard in an under- 
ground war against the Japanese invaders. A corps of 
Army engineers was now rebuilding the war-torn island, 
using massive battalions of Filipino laborers. But the 
vast majority of American soldiers there had little or 
nothing to do. They were no longer motivated by the 
need to preserve freedom; there were no enemies to 
rehabilitate;.and worse, it appeared that they were being 
ignored by policymakers. The urge to get home intensi- 
fied as the information gap widened into a credibility 
gap. 

Just before Christmas 1945, newly-appointed Secretary 
of War Robert Patterson visited the U.S. Pacific posts. 
In an interview with the press, he acknowledged that he 
was unaware that points for discharge had stopped ac- 
cumulating on V-J Day. This was the main grievance of 

-the men. It meant that European combat veterans could 
be stationed in the Pacific and not earn one more point 
toward going home. Enraged that the man in charge of 
demobilization was ignorant of this key fact, soldiers 
organized a Christmas Day demonstration in Manila. 
From that moment forward, Manila became a focal point 
for the Bring the Boys Home movement. 

As their families ate Christmas dinner without them, 
four thousand men marched on the Twenty-First Re- 
placement Depot headquarters in Manila to protest the 
cancellation of a troopship sailing. They had watched 
cargo ships arrive in port and then go back home empty, 
and now the sight of an empty ship designed especially 
for troop transport touched off a flame of resentment. 

Colonel J.C. Campbell, their commander, ordered 
the men back to their barracks with a reprimand: “You 
men forget you’re not working for General Motors. 
You're still in the Army.” He was alluding to the many 
industrial strikes taking place in the United States, and 
specifically to a recent strike by 225,000 GM workers: 
the strikers had accepted wage freezes for patriotic rea- 
sons during the war years and now they wanted increases. 

The Christmas Day demonstration in Manila lasted 
fifteen minutes. Colonel Campbell dismissed the action 
as a “college rally”; but Colonel Krieger, an Army per- 
sonnel officer in the Philippines, spread the word to 
the men in the Replacement Depot that they would be 
home quickly. 

Such optimism was short-lived. On January 4, 1946, 
Stars and Stripes, the Army newspaper, printed a War 
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Department statement that instead of eight hundred 
thousand men per month being brought home from the 
Pacific as previously projected, only three hundred thou- 
sand would leave. Lieutenant General J. Lawton Collins, 
Director of Information, said that the Army planned to 
retain over 1.5 million men as of the following July 1. 
He claimed that demobilization had moved so fast that 
the flow of new men into the ranks through Selective 
Service and voluntary enlistments was not keeping pace 
with requirements. He noted that ships were not the 
issue —there were enough available to bring back all elig- 
ible men overseas in three months. 


he contradictory announcements infuriated the 
men. In a feature story in the New York Times, Hal 
Boyle commented: “Going home has developed into a 

. . sort of mental epidemic that is threatening to turn 
the remnants of what five months ago was the world’s 
most powerful army into a stranded mob. . . .” He went 
on to describe the “average high-point soldier’s attitude”: 

“We have beaten Germany and Japan. The war is over 
and we aren’t really needed any longer. We ought to be 
getting back to our families and start working again. We 
don’t have enough here to keep us busy. 

“The big brass just wants to keep us as long as pos- 
sible so a bunch of high-ranking officers can hold onto 
their jobs. 

“First they tell us there aren’t enough ships to take us 
back right away, and then we learn there are more ships 
than they can use. They are sending ships back half 
empty. 

“They weren’t telling us the truth. We refuse to be 
suckers for anybody.” 

Another service publication, The Daily Pacifican, 
printed an open appeal to President Truman. Declaring 
that the War Department changes in the demobilization 
program sounded like a “war of nerves,” it concluded: 
“We ask our Commander in Chief, Harry S Truman, to’ 
give us the facts. We were briefed on our missions dur- 
ing the days of combat. Let us be briefed now.” 

It was a new stage in the movement. Soldiers stationed 
in Manila began insisting on knowing the reasons for the 
continued presence of American troops in friendly, 
liberated territory. First, spontaneous demonstrations 
cropped up at different points in Manila where the men 
congregated. At the Quezon Bridge, military police, with 
surprising gentleness, told the protesting soldiers not to 
block the traffic. Another group was sent back to their 
barracks as they marched toward the headquarters of the 
Army Forces of the Western Pacific. 

Then, on January 7, over twenty-five hundred men 
marched on the general’s headquarters carrying banners 
with slogans such as “Service Yes, But Serfdom, Never.” 
They distributed leaflets calling for a mass meeting that 


We wonder if anyone in Washington has any adequate idea of 
the resentment that is being built up in this country?” 


night —a leaflet that for the first time directly questioned 
the motives of government redeployment policies: “Re- 
deployment has deliberately slowed down to force com- 
pulsory military training . . . The State Department wants 
the Army to back up its imperialism.” 

Twenty thousand men showed up at that night’s rally. 
A dispatch from Manila headlined “20,000 Manila GIs 
Boo General: Urge Congress to Speed Sailings.” The 
two-hour gathering was described as orderly but “ex- 
tremely condemnatory of the War Department .. . 
speaker after speaker declared that the soldiers had no 
desire to shirk the responsibilities of occupying enemy 
countries. However, it was pointed out repeatedly that 
the Philippine Commonwealth, which is to achieve in- 
dependence July 4, did not fall within the occupation 
category.” 

The content of the speeches belied reports that the 
swelling tide of protest reflected nothing but homesick- 
ness. Several times the crowd was told that wealthy 
Philippine landowners had fled when the Japanese in- 
vaded or had stayed and collaborated with the enemy; 
now they had returned and were trying to take the land 
back from poor farmers who had borne the brunt of 
occupation and fought in the underground. The claim 
was made that many people in the Philippines believed 
the only purpose of the continued American occupation 
was to put those who they considered to be traitors back 
in power and back in control of the land. 

“The burden of the soldiers’ complaint,” the article 
went on, “as delineated by many of the speakers was that 
the Government says it is necessary to protect the Philip- 
pines against internal disorders,” but that the Philip- 
pines were capable of handling their own internal dif- 
ferences and should be allowed to do so. Many extended 
the same point of view to China. 

The following morning twenty-five hundred soldiers 
gathered in front of the Manila City Hall, which housed 
the headquarters of the Army Forces of the Pacific. 
They had an orderly and “wildly enthusiastic” gathering 
and then paraded in a column of fours to the Philip- 
pines University, headquarters of the Army Forces of 
the Western Pacific, commanded by Lieutenant General 
William D. Styer. 

The basic demand of the speakers was lower critical 
point scores commensurate with the availability of ship- 
ping berths; in addition there were many angry denunci- 
ations of U.S. policy and military involvement in North 
China and Indonesia. (Small numbers of U.S. troops were 
aiding Chiang Kai-shek against the Communist sup- 
porters of Mao Tse-tung in China and helping in the 
Dutch attempt to defeat the nationalist forces of Sukarno 
in Indonesia.) 

Eight hundred dollars was raised on the spot toward 
a full page ad in the New York Tires, but the men had 


already contributed far more money than that. Hundreds 
of dollars had been spent for cablegrams to congress- 
men and President Truman, and eight thousand more 
mimeographed form letters were distributed for signing 
and mailing at the rally. 

Lieutenant General Styer saw a delegation of five 
enlisted men and told them that the Congressional Com- 
mittee on Surplus Materials was arriving soon and per- 
haps an appointment could be made. At a 6 P.M. rally, 
Styer addressed the men by radio. He derided the 
allegations of double-talk by the War Department and 
touched upon “changing international situations that 
might require varying numbers of troops overseas.” He 
was interrupted frequently by boos and jeers. 

Linking up with the protest at home was no problem: 
all of the men had someone at home who received their 
letters. The Manila steering committee, which had been 
formed right after the Christmas demonstration, con- 
tacted trade union leaders as well. The National Mari- 
time Union responded with a nationwide one-day strike 
to dramatize the need for more troop ships. American 
Federation of Labor President William Green, after re- 
ceiving a radiogram from seventy-five hundred AFL 
members stationed in Manila, issued a public statement 
calling on the War Department to reduce the size of 
the American occupation forces to “the lowest possible 
figure consistent with safety.” 


CO: January 8, a number of significant events took 
place. In the Philippines, the movement spread to 
the city of Batangas, on Luzon. A reportedly orderly 
mass meeting of four thousand Gls raised funds for 
full-page ads, demanded the removal of Secretary of 
War Patterson, and appealed to the public to pres- 
sure Congress. Elsewhere, men in other branches of the 
armed services joined in. Thirty-five hundred enlisted 
men and officers of the 315th Bombing Wing of the 
Twentieth Air Force stationed on Guam launched a 
hunger strike. Also on Guam, The Navy News reported 
that two protest rallies had been attended by eighteen 
thousand men. They sent cablegrams to national news- 
casters Walter Winchell and Drew Pearson. 

Meanwhile, in Japan, Secretary of War Patterson 
visited Yokohama and was greeted by a demobilization 
demonstration. Colonel Charles A. Mahoney, Provost 
Marshal of the U.S. Army Service Command, broke up 
the meeting by telling the men to “stop or I will take steps 
to break it up immediately.” He told the press that the 
demonstrations were “a near mutiny stirred up by a lot 
of Communists and hotheads.” 

An AP dispatch that same day from Hawaii, a place 
troops stationed there under different circumstances 
might have considered a vacation paradise, reported that 
“1,500 cheering, jeering soldiers met tonight in a noisy 
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but orderly protest against the demobilization program 
and voted to cable their protest to Truman. They gathered 
on the parade grounds at the post headquarters of Lieu- 
tenant General Robert C. Richardson, Jr., Mid-Pacific 
commander, who that very afternoon had summoned 
five hundred commissioned and noncommissioned offi- 
cers to a meeting and asked that no demonstration be 
staged in Hawaii.” 

Also on January 8, President Truman, in a national 
address billed by the White House as a response to 
“many appeals for the release from the armed forces 
of various groups,” told the American people that de- 
mobilization was taking place “as fast as possible.” He 
claimed a “critical need for troops overseas.” At nearby 
Andrews Field, soldiers demonstrated as the president 
spoke. Whatever ameliorative impact the speech was in- 
tended to have, it produced the opposite effect in most 
quarters. A Washington reporter commented that Con- 
gress had previously made the War and Navy departments 
its target, “until today.” 

On the very next day, January 9, protest demonstra- 
tions by troops spread to Europe. In Frankfurt am Main, 
Germany, four thousand soldiers marched to the head- 
quarters of the U.S. Forces in the European theater. They 
were dispersed at bayonet point. They voted to reconvene 
the next evening to renew their demands for “specific 
sailing dates for each unit.” 

At the next day’s demonstration, the GIs decided that 
they wanted their delegates to meet with General Eisen- 
.hower. They chanted “We Want Ike” as they waited for 
their delegates to return from a meeting with the general 
staff officers. They then staged another demonstration 
at the main entrance of the headquarters building. Fifty- 
four enlisted men representing different units “trooped 
into the war room of the IG Farben building.” Their 
commander, General Joseph McNarney, decided not to 
prevent the demonstration as long as the men were not 
disorderly. The men distributed leaflets stating that the 
meetings would continue until “Affable Ike” met with 
them. In the days that followed, demonstrations took 
place in other German cities, the largest in Berlin. 

At the rallies in Germany, no speaker questioned the 
need for occupation troops. They were simply asking to 
be replaced by young men who had not participated in 
the war. They asked how many young men were going 
to school in the states, deferred from the draft, who could 
come “overseas and do the job the same as we have done. 
We want to go to school, too.” 

There were demonstrations in Paris, Vienna, and 
London as well. In London, five hundred servicemen 
marched to the Claridge Hotel, where Eleanor Roose- 
velt was participating in the United Nations organiz- 
ing proceedings, to ask her to intervene on their behalf. 


ut it was in Manila that the Bring the Boys Home 
movement remained most highly organized. Men 
from each separate Army unit had held elections, in many 
cases with permission of their commanding officers, and 
had chosen 158 delegates to attend a planning conference 
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on January 10. These delegates, who claimed to repre- 
sent 139,000 men, formulated a program to present to 
the members of the Senate Subcommittee on Surplus 
Materials, due to reach Manila the following week. They 
voted unanimously to demand lower critical point scores 
and to request that a congressional committee “dig out 
the roots of the confusion in demobilization.” They 
elected a central planning committee, which was reported 
to include two officers and be “widely representative of 
creeds and backgrounds.” 

On January 13, the Senate subcommittee arrived as 
expected and met with a delegation of nine soldiers. 
First the soldiers asked the senators for details on the 
number of men needed for the disposal of surplus mate- 
rials and for an occupation force. Then the senators 
listened while the men presented evidence on what they 
considered to be the real reasons for the slowed-down 
demobilization. i 

They claimed that members of one “railroad battalion 
are being held in Luzon as potential strikebreakers on a 
native railroad,” and added that many of the soldiers and 
some Filipino newspapers interpreted the recently-in- 
augurated combat training of the Eighty-Sixth Infantry 
Division, which had also fought in Europe, as prepara- 
tion for the repression of possible uprisings by disgruntled 
farm tenant groups. Another charge made by the men 
was that Army shoes, field jackets, blankets, and other 
clothing items were being burned. The spokesmen offered 
to provide affidavits backing their statements, if they 
were granted immunity from disciplinary action. 

At any time after the first demonstrations, participants 
could have been prosecuted under Article 66 of the 
Articles of War—the provision against mutiny — which 
defines a mutineer as “Any Person subject to military 
law who attempts to create or who begins, excites, causes 
or joins in any mutiny or sedition in any company, 
party, post, camp, detachment, guard or other com- 
mand.” The penalty for conviction was “death or any such 
punishment as a court martial may direct.” Article 67 
included as equally guilty any officer or soldier who 
did not “use his utmost endeavor to suppress the same.” 

But even the sternest officer must have realized that 
severity could have catapulted the movement from one 
of rallies, demonstrations, and peaceful protest, into an 
explosive situation. These men were war heroes in the eyes 
of the public; civilian sentiment was overwhelmingly on 
the side of the Bring the Boys Home movement. For these 
reasons, there was no consistent pattern. to the responses 
of military leaders. They wavered between the carrot of 
concessions and the stick of punishment, attempting a 
variety of approaches ın their efforts to stop the spread 
of the movement. 

During the first days of the Manila demonstrations, 
for example, an effort was made to vaguely reassure the 
men of their prompt return home, although no definite 
promises were made. On January 9, General Charles 
Hall, acting commander of the Eighth Army, in a speech 
to occupation troops in Japan, tried the tactic of at- 
tempting to convince the men that protest was useless. 


By January 1946, demonstrations by overseas military 
personnel, force of public opinion, and congressional 
pressure had finally had an effect in speeding up 
demobilization. Here, wives and sweethearts welcome 
troops aboard the Queen Mary home on February 
20, 1946. 


He told them that “protest meetings of lower echelons 
accomplish nothing, because all policy matters on de- 
mobilization come directly from the War Department.” 
Then, appealing to their patriotism, he warned that “the 
Japanese people are watching with interest. Subversive 
forces, quick to sense dissension in your ranks, will take 
their cue for sabotage of plans for our future actions.” 

Officials in Manila also employed censorship. The 
Daily Pacifican staff was told that it was no longer per- 
mitted to print letters or news stories critical of the 
“official policies of the War Department and our theater 
commanders.” The staff immediately protested, and the 
officers who promulgated the ban responded that its 
purpose was to build the Army. The censorship did little 
to slow down the movement, however, since word of 
mouth and leaflets had already proven more effective 
than newsprint. 

In Germany some officers tried to dissuade participants 
from attending rallies by declaring that it would make 
a bad impression on the Germans. General McNarney 
stressed the prestige of U.S. troops in the eyes of the 
defeated Germans. He told the men that he agreed their 
demonstrations had been effective, but he asked them to 
discontinue them “for the time being.” A few days later, 
he forbade demonstrations. PA: 
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B: early January, participants in the movement could 
see the tide turning in their favor. The War Depart- 
ment instituted a new point system, decreasing the 
number of points needed for discharge. General Eisen- 
hower announced that the new method would reduce 
Army strength to 1.5 million in six months, almost halv- 
ing President Truman’s earlier figures. 

At the same time, every effort was made to recruit 
new forces. On January 15 Eisenhower ordered that basic 
training time should be reduced from seventeen to thir- 
teen weeks to speed replacements overseas; then it was 
cut to eight weeks. Training was to be completed over- 
seas. Families were offered free transportation to be with 
their men in Europe, if they agreed to stay for two years. 
Recruitment was stepped up. 

Previously empty ships soon filled up with troops for 
the voyage home. By mid-January, the aim of the Bring 
the Boys Home movement was clearly being achieved and 
could not be reversed without great political cost. 

On January 17, Eisenhower banned GI demonstrations. 
In Manila, General Richardson ordered court-martials for 
any soldiers in his command who continued agitation for 
demobilization. But by that time, most of the soldiers 
were satisfied that the policymakers were doing what they 
could to have them demobilized. Nine months after V-E 
Day and five months after V-J Day, the U.S. World 
War II veterans were finally going home. x 


Hedda Garza, who lives in Chestertown, New York, is a free 
lance writer and indexer and is also a political science con- 
sultant for the State University of New York. Her Watergate 
Investigation Index won the best academic book award from 
Choice magazine. 
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A Participant Recalls the Historic Nuremberg Trials of 1945-46. 


A Record 
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by Walter T. Schonfeld 
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ith the unconditional sur- 
render of Nazi Germany in 
May 1945, the war in Europe 


had finally come to an end. Now the 
. stage was being set for the most elab- 
orate and controversial trial of all 
times. The setting was the old Gothic 
courthouse in Nuremberg [Nuernberg], 
Bavaria, part of the U.S. zone of oc- 
cupation in Germany. 

I had learned of the impending war 
crime trials through a short article in 
Stars and Stripes, the U.S. Army over- 
seas newspaper. As a native of Czechoslovakia and a stu- 
dent of international law (I had studied law and political 
science in Prague from 1935 to 1939), I had a deep per- 
sonal interest in the planned proceedings, and I also felt 
that my language and legal skills might be useful there. 
Obtaining leave from the U.S. Ninth Air Force Disarma- 
ment Wing unit in Thuringia where I served as an inter- 
preter, I hitchhiked to Nuremberg for an interview. 

When I arrived in the early summer of 1945, the once- 
proud city was a shambles. Many of its beautiful stone 
buildings had been bombed, and the stench of decaying 
flesh still permeated the air. 

I was temporarily billeted at the luxurious Grand Hotel 
downtown, across from the shell of the large railroad sta- 
tion. The hotel had received a direct hit in its center, 
and rough boards had been put up as bridges to permit 
guests to reach some of the rooms. Famous German 
artists and acrobats entertained the judicial staff of the 
victorious nations in the handsome Marble Room. Drinks 
were dispensed liberally in the adjoining lounge. Guests 
who imbibed too freely sometimes found it difficult to 
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The author in Nuremberg in 1945. 


negotiate the boards to their rooms. 

My application was accepted, and 
after several weeks of red-tape cutting 
(I was one of only a few foreign na- 
tionals picked) I became a member of 
the special staff of researchers prepar- 
ing the indictment for the international 
trial. I did not realize it at the time, 
but I would be spending more than 
four years at Nuremberg. During that 
period I would have, in effect, a front- 
row seat at one of the great tribunals 
in history. 


he courthouse in Nuremberg had been aptly re- 

named “Palace of Justice.” Miraculously it had 
escaped virtually unscathed from the extensive bombing 
raids the city suffered during the last stages of the war, 
especially on January 2, 1945. The accused — including 
some two dozen chief defendants— were housed in the 
adjacent prison, one of the few still intact in the country. 

International law specialists helped to develop the in- 
dictments on which to prosecute the Nazi leaders. They 
ultimately produced four counts: Conspiracy and Wag- 
ing Wars of Aggression; Crimes Against Peace; War 
Crimes; and Crimes Against Humanity. 

The legal basis for the trials was derived from an agree- 
ment, signed in London by the major Allied powers on 
August 8, 1945, authorizing the Charter of the Inter- 
national Tribunal. Thus, notwithstanding the Hague and 
Geneva conventions on the Rules of War (which the Nazis 
had largely disregarded), the trials were based on retro- 
active legislation. The fairness of this must remain a 
factor in history’s judgment of Nuremberg. 
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The Setting: Although much of Nuremberg, Bavaria, 
had been leveled by Allied bombing raids during 

the closing months of the European campaign, the 
city’s historic Gothic courthouse (above) escaped 
destruction. Renamed the Palace of Justice, it became 
the scene for an international trial of ranking Nazi 
leaders and organizations during 1945-46. 


If the legal premises for the trial were rather weak, the 
moral premises more than compensated. Vengeance and 
retribution were certainly not the purpose of the trials. 
The idealistic aim, in addition to that of bringing justice 
to Nazi criminals and exposing their crimes, was that of 
creating new international laws banning aggressive wars 
to achieve world domination. 

Unfortunately for this cause, the charges of Conspir- 
acy and Waging Wars of Aggression proved to be the 
weakest and least-remembered part of the Nuremberg 
trials. They became completely overshadowed by the 
charges of Crimes Against Humanity, including Slave 
Labor, as increasingly horrifying evidence accumulated. 

After eight months of gathering evidence and pre- 
paring indictments, the Nuremberg Tribunal opened its 
first session on November 20, 1945. Twenty-two Nazi 


leaders were on trial, as were seven organizations. The 
presentation of evidence, prosecution and defense, and 
deliberations would occupy the next ten months. 

The International Tribunal, sitting in judgment over the 
Nazi defendants and organizations, was composed of 
eight judges representing the four major victorious pow- 
ers: France, Great Britain, the Soviet Union, and the 
United States. Because Nuremberg was in the American 
zone, the United States was the host and bore the chief 
financial burden for the trials. 

The judges’ bench, adorned with the flags of the vic- 
tors, sat on a raised platform overlooking the somber 
courtroom. The surviving leaders of Nazi Germany sat 
facing the tribunal. U.S. military police, with gleaming 
white helmets and matching belts and gloves, stood at 
rigid attention guarding the defendants. In a glassed-in 
enclosure on the right side of the courtroom sat a half- 
dozen interpreters, who instantaneously translated the 
proceedings, which were conducted in English, into Rus- 
sian, French, and German, a procedure later adopted by 
the United Nations. The visitors’ gallery was usually 
packed with onlookers who had been fortunate enough 
to obtain passes. Each of them had earphones so that they, 
too, could hear the trials in the language of their choice. 
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ighest ranking among the defendants was former 

Air Marshal Hermann Goering, obese, a drug 
addict, and now shorn of his numerous decorations. A 
former World War I ace, Goering had also founded the 
Gestapo. At the conclusion of the trial he was found guilty 
on all four counts of the indictment, and sentenced to 
hang. Claiming that “the victor will always be the judge 
and the vanquished the accused,” Goering committed 
suicide on October 19, 1946, hours before his scheduled 
execution. 

Next came Rudolf Hess, Hitler’s former deputy. Hess 
had flown to Scotland in a Messerschmitt in 1941 in a wild 
scheme to try for a separate peace with England, which 
would have freed Hitler to concentrate on the Russian 
front. His extradition from England to Nuremberg was 
something of a controversy. Found guilty on two counts 
and sentenced to life imprisonment, Hess, at age ninety- 
one, is still living alone in Spandau Prison. 

Joachim von Ribbentrop, a former wine and cham- 
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pagne merchant, became Hitler’s foreign secretary in 
1938. Von Ribbentrop was found guilty on all four counts 
and executed. 

General Wilhelm Keitel was the chief of staff of the 
High Command of the German Armed Forces. Widely 
regarded as a sycophant, he was also convicted on all four 
counts and executed. 

General Alfred Jodl, whose dignity and soldierly bear- 
ing during the trial won him a measure of Allied respect, 
had served as chief of staff of the Operations Staff. 
In this capacity, he signed several incriminating orders, 
including the infamous “Commissar Order,” by which 
all Communist functionaries in the Soviet armies were 
to be executed. Although judged guilty on all counts and 
executed, Jodl was cleared of the main charges posthu- 
mously in 1953. 

Admiral Karl Doenitz served as the commander of the 
German Navy beginning in 1943, and as Hitler’s successor 
in 1945. He issued the “Laconia order,” which forbade 


the rescuing of survivors from torpedoed ships. Found 
guilty on two counts, he was sentenced to ten years in 
prison. The lightness of his sentence was partially due to 
the Allies’ own policy of not picking up survivors if the 
situation was perilous. 

Doenitz’s predecessor was Admiral Erich Raeder, who 
commanded the German Navy until 1943. Raeder was 
found guilty on three counts and sentenced to life 
imprisonment. 

Albert Speer had been Hitler’s architect as a young 
man, and was assigned to redesign Berlin and other 
major cities of the Reich. He quickly rose through the 
ranks as Hitler recognized his ability to organize. From 
1942-43 Speer served as Reich minister for Armaments 
and War Production, and maintained a high production 
rate by using slave labor. Speer was sentenced to twenty 
years’ imprisonment. 

Various government and labor officials, and leaders of 
the SS completed the roster of twenty-one defendants 


The Courtroom: Here testimony and evidence regarding 
Nazi war crimes and atrocities were presented over 

a ten-month period, beginning in November 1945. In 
this photo, taken from above the visitor’s gallery 

on March 24, 1946, former Reichsmarshal Hermann 
Goering occupies the witness stand (right center). 
Fellow defendants fill the dock at far left, behind 
their attorneys. Facing them from the elevated bench 
at far right are the eight judges of the International 
Tribunal. Lawyers for the prosecution sit in the 
foreground, while interpreters in a booth in the far 
corner translate the proceedings into three languages. 


present on the dock. Martin Bormann, Hitler’s closest 
advisor and head of the Party Chancery, was tried in 
absentia and convicted. Although he has reportedly been 
spotted at various times over the years in Germany.and 
South America, it seems most likely that the skeleton of 
a man killed in 1945 was that of Bormann. 
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The Accused: Key defendants at the Nuremberg 
Tribunal, photographed as the trial opened, included 
Hermann Goering, Rudolf Hess, Joachim von 
Ribbentrop, and Wilhelm Keitel (first four men in 
front row), Erich Raeder (far left in back row), 
Alfred Jodl (in uniform in center of back row), and 
Albert Speer (third from right in back row). 


Conspicuously missing from the dock were Adolf Hit- 
ler, who had committed suicide in Berlin on April 30, 
1945, and Heinrich Himmler, who did the same on May 
23. Their absence gave the defense free rein to argue 
that the defendants had acted only on superior orders. 

Also on trial were certain organizations of the Reich, 
including the SS (the elite Nazi Security Corps) and the 
Gestapo (the Secret State Police). The Tribunal declared 
both the SS and Gestapo criminal organizations. With 
respect to the SS, it should be added that membership 
in this organization was strictly voluntary at first, as well 
as subject to rigid criteria. However, during the latter 
stages of the war, due to rapid depletion of German man- 
power, drafting into the SS was permitted and some 
requirements were dropped. Thus the Waffen-SS origi- 
nated, and was integrated into the German armed forces. 
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While the Tribunal did not differentiate between the two 
groups, voluntary membership and knowledge of crimi- 
nal acts were the crucial criteria for the criminality of 
these organizations. 

Himmler, as Reichsfuehrer SS, had gradually gained 
control of the entire security system of the Reich, start- 
ing with the Gestapo in 1934 and the entire police force 
in 1936. He centralized the Reich security forces by set- 
ting up the Reichssicherheitshauptamt [RSHA], the Reich 
Security Main Office, in 1939. The SS was the main ex- 
ecutor of the Jewish extermination policy, which received 
top priority at the Wansee Conference in Berlin in 1942. 

Ernst Kaltenbrunner, SS general and the last head of 
the RSHA, was the highest official representing the SS 
at the dock at Nuremberg. Kaltenbrunner, an alcoholic, 
had worked closely with Adolf Eichmann on “The Final 
Solution.” He was found guilty on two counts and 
hanged. 


here was an overwhelming abundance of material 
to support the charges against the Nazi leaders of 
Crimes Against Humanity. Much of the evidence per- 
taining to atrocities was so horrible that staff screeners 
assigned to the documents were rotated every week to 
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‘*...the record on which we judge the defendants today, 
is the record on which history will judge us tomorrow.” 


other less revolting subjects so that they would not be- 
come severely depressed. 

There were extensive files on medical experiments con- 
ducted by Nazi doctors on concentration camp inmates. 
One typical experiment placed victims in high pressure 
chambers; another exposed them to sub-freezing tem- 
peratures. Typically thorough records showed in detail the 
physical reactions of the unfortunate subjects, including 
the exact time of their deaths after exposure. In some 
instances, experiments to revive frozen prisoners were con- 
ducted. These included treatment with so-called animal 
heat, provided by naked female inmates from another 
concentration camp, who had to huddle close to the 
frozen men. Victims who regained consciousness were 
executed anyway to maintain the secrecy surrounding the 
experiments. The alleged justification of the experi- 
ments was to supply information for the manufacture of 
protective clothing for German airmen shot down over 
the North Atlantic and North Sea. 

Evidence of other atrocities committed by SS doctors 
ranged from sterilization by radiation and castration to 
the killing of patients in concentration camps with injec- 
tions of phenol, gasoline, or simply air. The evidence on 
such experiments was so extensive that it necessitated the 
holding of a separate medical trial after the interna- 
tional case. 

_ In another area, the records of the Reichsbank, the Ger- 
man National Bank, revealed that it had received numer- 
ous quantities of pearls, diamonds, silverware, platinum, 
and gold teeth from the victims of the concentration 
camps. Sometimes the gold teeth were extracted prior to 
killing the victims. Such items received by the bank were 
deposited and administered in a separate account code- 
named “Max Heiliger.” The loot was used as collateral 
for loans for special SS projects. For his complicity in the 
disposal of these “treasures,” Walter Funk, the president 
of the bank, was convicted on three counts and received 
a life sentence. 

That the Allies captured such an amazing array of 
evidence documenting atrocities was the result of the com- 
plicated organizational network of the Nazi system. The 
offices of the Reich, the Nazi Party, and the SS fre- 
quently overlapped in their functions, necessitating mul- 
tiple copies of even top-secret documents. Direct coordi- 
nation between Reich agencies was not tolerated without 
Hitler’s express permission. Thus, by creating rivalries 
and sowing distrust among the various organizations, 
Hitler was able, with the aid of the SS, to maintain his 
hold on power to the last. When defeat approached and 
orders came for the departments to destroy their files, 
sometimes nine out of ten sections were able to comply, 
while the tenth, either through oversight or lack of time, 
failed. 

Oversight was not the reason thatone record survived. 


Hans Frank, governor-general of occupied Poland, col- 
lected forty leather-bound volumes of documents relat- 
ing to his administration. At war’s end he could not 
bring himself to destroy this incriminating material. His 
vanity cost Frank his life: his death sentence was based 
mainly on that evidence. 

One typical volume, richly illustrated with photographs, 
described the destruction of the Warsaw Ghetto in April 
1943. It documented the roundup and execution of over 
fifty-five thousand Jews, who had defended themselves 
bravely against overwhelming odds with no chance of suc- 
cess. The book, bearing the title The Jewish Ghetto in 
Warsaw Exists No Longer, was the proud report of SS 
General Juergen Stroop, commander of the action. Stroop 
received the Iron Cross First Class from Hitler for his 
work at Warsaw; after the war he was hanged by the 
Poles. 


ther Nazi memos and orders introduced at Nurem- 

berg supported the charge that the Germans had 
waged a War of Aggression. One example is a top-secret 
order dated September 29, 1941: 

“The Fuehrer has decided to erase from the face of 
the earth St. Petersburg [Leningrad]. The continued ex- 
istence of this large city will have no further interest for 
us after Soviet Russia is annihilated. . . . The problem 
of the lives of the population and their food supply can- 
not and must not be of any concern to us . . . we are not 
interested in preserving even a part of this large city.” 

Both General Wilhelm Keitel and General Alfred Jodl 
were convicted on the basis of signing this order and 
others like it. The “Commissar” was an order for the 
“liquidation of Soviet political officials and leaders.” 
Keitel was also instrumental in “Night and Fog,” a terri- 
fying decree allowing arrest without charges. This usu- 
ally took place at night— people simply disappeared in 
the dark and were never seen again. 

Mere killing was not sufficient for the Nazis, who often 
subjected their unfortunate captives to incredible tortures. 
They rejoiced in methods leading to the utter degrada- 
tion of their prisoners, turning them into Untermenschen, 
subhumans, in accordance with their racial theory of 
Aryan supremacy. 

The genocide of the Jewish population by the Nazis 
resulted in the deaths of approximately six million people. 
The Nazis also committed atrocities against Russian pris- 
oners of war, who in many instances were penned up with- 
out shelter in barbed wire compounds and left to die 
from starvation and exposure to cold. These acts were 
acknowledged by high-ranking Nazi leaders in reports and 
memos, sometimes deploring the fact that it was a trag- 
edy to let the people die without utilizing them for the 
German war effort. 

Alfred Rosenberg, Hitler’s philosopher, wrote to Gen- 
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eral Keitel, the OKW or supreme commander of all Ger- 
man: Armed Forces, on February 28, 1942: 

“The fate of the Soviet prisoners of war is . . . a trag- 
edy of the greatest extent. Of 3.6 million prisoners of war, 
only several hundred thousand are still able to work 
fully. A large part of them has starved to death, or died 
because of the hazards of the weather. ... The camp 
commanders have prohibited the civilian population to 
put food at the disposal of the prisoners, and they rather 
let them starve to death. In many cases, when prisoners 
of war could no longer keep up on the march because 
of hunger and exhaustion, they were shot before the eyes 
of the horrified civilian population and their corpses left 
behind. In numerous camps no shelter for the prisoners 
was provided at all. They lay under the open sky during 
the rain or snow. Not even tools were made available to 
dig holes or caves.” 

So communicated one top Nazi with another, lament- 
ing the fate of the prisoners of war only because they 
had not been put to work. Found guilty on all four counts 
at Nuremberg, Rosenberg was executed. 

The above examples are but a few selected at random 
from the thousands of captured files documenting al- 
most countless atrocities, many “of which did not come 
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The Victims: These prisoners died in the Bergen-Belsen 
concentration camp in northwestern Germany; 

fifty thousand perished in this camp alone. Some six 
million Jews were killed in a hundred similar exter- 
mination camps; and four and a half million Russians, 
Czechs, Poles, and other nationalities also died 

at the hands of the Nazis. 


to light at the international trial and some of the later 
trials, due to scant time allowances. 

The evidence presented at Nuremberg was all the more 
sinister because the hideous deeds were not single inci- 
dents of brutality, but were ordered or otherwise sanc- 
tioned by the Nazi government and thus committed under 
the mantle of legality. This point was repeatedly stressed 
by the defense. There was no doubt that most of the 
atrocities and mass executions were based on the “laws” 
of the Third Reich and carried out under orders from the 
top. 

The calm, cold-blooded behavior of the Nazi leaders 
manifested itself in many instances. While preparing a 
case, I had to interrogate SS General Otto Ohlendorf. He 
told me that if the Fuehrer would have ordered him to 
slay his own children, he would have complied. 


he defendants at Nuremberg, who in most cases 

M were either directly or indirectly responsible for 
mass murders on a scale hitherto unknown in history, 
were afforded a complete defense with the best counsel 
of their choice, as well as access to all documentary 
material requested. Witnesses for the defense were sum- 
moned in the same manner as those for the prosecution. 
The slightest doubt of immediate responsibility was 
interpreted in favor of the defendants, resulting in 
numerous acquittals and light sentences. 

The international trial of the leaders of the Nazi hier- 
archy was followed by twelve trials of lesser criminals, 
conducted by the United States alone in Nuremberg be- 
tween 1946 and 1949. Several war crimes trials on a some- 
what smaller scale were conducted by the United States 
and other Allies and liberated countries. (Nearly forty 
years later, trials are still being conducted by the German 
and Austrian governments, as well as other countries, 
while some of the remaining Nazis are still being sought, 
such as Dr. Josef Mengele, the “Angel of Death.”) 

The military tribunals passing judgment went to great 
lengths to grant leniency in some of the cases, and some 
of the death sentences were later commuted by the 
Office of Military Government of the U.S. Zone of 
Occupation [OMGUS]. (Another factor in the commu- 
tations was the growing feeling that there were 
now more pressing world problems, notably the increas- 
ing Cold War.) 

Consequently the trials brought to justice only a por- 
tion of the major Nazi leadership. 

One striking example of this was the case against the 
Einsatzgruppen and Einsatzkommandos, special task 
forces composed of SS elite units. In their capacity as 
Security Service personnel, these men murdered over one 
million Jews in the East, as well as countless Gypsies and 
Russians, between 1941 and 1944. Only the four leading 
SS commanders were executed on June 8, 1951. Nineteen 
other defendants who had carried out the mass shoot- 
ings had their sentences commuted or reduced. 


n retrospect, history would probably give the Nurem- 

berg trials mixed reviews. It was the hope at the time 
that they would discourage future wars of aggression. 
They have not. It was also hoped that justice would be 
served. To an extent it was. Many of those responsible for 
horrible crimes against humanity were prosecuted, con- 
victed, and punished. Many others, however, escaped with 
light sentences or had them commuted. Others were not 
tried at all. 

In spite of the proven impartiality and strict adherence 
to fair play in the Nuremberg trials, we also have to cope 
with the fact that they were made legal only by a retro- 
active law, enforced by the victors. But the argument that 
the Germans should have conducted all the trials them- 
selves, as they are now doing, pursuant to their own laws, 
is not valid. The present German government and its con- 
stitution emerged under Allied occupation as a successor 
to the Third Reich, and as such, had repudiated all laws 
of the Hitler era. Germany also facked the financial 


resources and technical facilities at that time. 

It must also be noted that the victors did not emerge 
from the war with a completely clear record, a factor that 
was completely ignored at Nuremberg. There is no doubt 
that crimes against humanity were committed by the 
Allies, some for reasons of expediency or grand strategy, 
some in the heat of battle, some for vengeance. These 
acts were down-played, and certainly overshadowed by the 
magnitude of Nazi exterminations, but they did happen. 

In the Katyn Forest, near Smolensk, Poland, at least 
four thousand—and probably as many as twelve thou- 
sand — Polish officers were shot and buried in mass graves 
in September 1941. Their murderers were never brought 
to trial. Nazi documents implicating the Russians turned 
up at Nuremberg, but except for a perfunctory reference 
in the indictment, listing the murder of 925 Polish offi- 
cers, there was no mention of the fate of the other 
thousands. The Russians at the trial indignantly ascribed 
the whole act to the Germans, and it was finally agreed 
to shelve and ignore the matter. 

Allied destruction by bombing of the old town of 
Nuremberg, a medieval treasure of architecture void of 
important military targets save the large railroad station, 
and that of beautiful Dresden (though the latter act may 
have been dictated by military strategy), cannot avoid 
mention in this connection.. Likewise, Allied saturation 
raids leveled the civilian sector of Cologne, but left in- 
tact the large I.G. Farben Leverkausen plant nearby. 

Despite their. shortcomings, the Nuremberg trials suc- 
ceeded in bringing justice to some of the worst criminals 
in history, and they showed the whole world the level to 
which a civilized nation could sink under ruthless leader- 
ship. They also prevented Nazi criminals from being 
perceived as martyrs, a possibility had the Reich leaders 
been summarily executed in the field by the advancing 
Allied armies. 

Moreover, the International Tribunal of 1945-46 paved 
the way for all subsequent proceedings. Each word of the 
transcript made history, and the tribunal will stand out 
as a milestone in international law for generations to 
come. Never before had the leaders of a defeated coun- 
try been put onto the dock to stand trial—but then, 
never before had millions of innocent people perished in 
such horrendous ways as they did under the Nazi regime. 

And if Nuremberg failed to provide the machinery to 
prevent future wars, it did at least provide an ethical code 
for future conduct. As the indictment for the Interna- 
tional Tribunal cautioned: 

“Unfortunately, the nature of these crimes is such that 
both prosecution and judgment must be made by victor 
nations over vanquished foes. ... We must never for- 
get that the record on which we judge the defendants 
today, is the record on which history will judge us to- 
morrow.” x 


Walter T. Schonfeld, born in Vienna, served as an interpreter 
with the U.S. Ninth Air Force in 1945. He worked on the 
Nuremberg prosecution team from 1945 to 1949. Now an Amer- 
ican citizen, Mr. Schonfeld lives and works in Virginia. 
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Life on the Home Front 


Hershey Bar 


held each little boy by the hand 

as we trudged toward a dis- 

tant farmhouse. As twilight fell, 
comforting lights began to appear in 
other houses across the fields. I felt 
far from secure, however, and kept 
glancing back over my shoulder at 
our stalled car, expecting to see it 
burst into flames. When it had 
stalled, with smoke coming from 
under the hood, I had smothered 
an engine fire and then started for 
help. 

I thought, “Here I am, stranded in 
Minnesota, with two hungry, tired 
little boys. We should have stayed 
home in Ohio.” Traveling across the 
United States in July 1945, in a war- 
weary, ten-year-old car on even more 
war-weary tires, and accompanied by 
boys ages four and two, seemed fool- 
hardy. 

At the beginning I had had no 
qualms about the trip. I was one of 
millions of women represented by 
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Rosie the Riveter. We had learned to 
change tires, overhaul cars, and doa 
man’s work in factories making jeeps 
and planes. We had coped with 
faulty furnaces, broken tricycles, and 
menus under food rationing. A cross- 
country drive seemed simple by com- 
parison. 

My husband was a civilian 
machinist, working at the U.S. Naval 
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Shipyard in Bremerton, Washington. 
He often worked twelve-hour shifts, 
seven days per week, and had no 
time for visits home. We had de- 
cided to move to Washington to re- 
unite the family. 

My first step in preparing for the 
trip had been to visit my local ra- 
tion board. The ration board was all- 
important in our lives. Because of 
the war conservation effort, civilians 
could buy meat, sugar, butter, canned 
milk, shoes, and many other items — 
including the gasoline I would need 
for the trip—only by surrendering 
ration coupons. 

My plea to the board members 
must have sounded reasonable. I 
walked out of the office clutching 
booklets of gasoline coupons in five- 
and ten-gallon denominations, pre- 
sumably enough to get me from Day- 
ton to Bremerton. I felt rich, having 
managed for four years on an “A” 
gasoline ration card, which limited 


me to three gallons per week. (For- 
tunately, during this trip I could for- 
get the problems with ration stamps 
for meat, sugar, and coffee, because 
none were needed for meals in res- 
taurants.) 

With the assurance of enough 
gasoline for the twenty-five-hundred- 
mile trip, I began my search for tires 
serviceable enough to go that far. 
New tires were available only to civil- 
ians in essential occupations. Trips 
to an endless number of filling sta- 
tions finally produced two usable 
spare tires, which I clamped to the 
rear of the car. I had the oil changed, 
and with the car packed full of 
clothes and toys, we started out. 

It did not take long to discover that 
progress was going to be slower than 
I had expected. The boys seemed 
to be constantly in need of filling, 
watering, or emptying. 

Filling them was easily solved if 
they were more famished than fin- 
icky. The two-lane roads were paved, 
but narrow and in poor repair. They 
led the cross-country traveler through 
every village and hamlet, each of 
which had at least one “Mom’s Cook- 
ing” restaurant, but no chain estab- 
lishments where we would know in 
advance the type and price of meals. 
Fortunately, every “Mom’s” did not 
produce the kinds of meals that some 
of them did. 

Emptying the boys was a different 
matter. It seemed that we were never 
on the road for more than twenty 
minutes in the morning before a 
plaintive, “Mommy” sounded from 
one or the other. I entered many a 
filling station, only to be glared at 
when it was discovered that I needed 
just one service. If the need arose 
near a town, the courthouse was 
sometimes available. Many towns 
had accommodations near the band 


concert platforms. Some even had 


parks with a little house at the rear. 
Highway rest and picnic areas as we 
know them today were nonexistent. 


illing station signs grew much 
farther apart after we crossed the 
Mississippi River. Unbroken horizon 
met the level land on all sides, with 
only the straight road stretching 
before me and disappearing into*a 
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pencil-thin line miles ahead. I had 
the road to myself; lack of gasoline 
kept the other motorists at home. 

If I had thought I was lonesome 
before, I now knew what real lone- 
liness was. With only two small chil- 
dren for company, I soon grew tired 
of the conversation, which consisted 
mainly of “‘Did not!’ ‘Did too!” I 
was also rapidly growing tired of 
what, at first, had seemed a magnifi- 
cent expanse of ground and sky. I 
began to have an illusion of driving 
down that long, straight road to the 
point where it met the sky, and then 
either dropping off the earth or sail- 
ing out into space. 

I grew desperate for contact with 
adults. One afternoon, halfway 
through North Dakota, I saw five 
men repairing a railroad crossing 
ahead. On an impulse, I stopped and 
asked them if lodging was far ahead. 
I did not really need to know — I just 
wanted to hear them talk. After an- 
swering their questions about where 
we were from and where we were 
going, and talking a bit about the 
weather, we continued on our way. 
That was the high point of the day. 

When it came time to find lodging 
for the night, my silent prayer was 
always, “Let it be clean.” Taking 
the first cabin that showed up was a 
necessity. There were no directories 
issued then listing motels and attrac- 
tions along the way, and if I foolishly 
passed up a place to stay, the next 
one could be many miles and hours 
away. 

In 1945 our country was still ten 
years or more away from standar- 
dized, air-conditioned motel units 
with bathrooms. I found out at the 
beginning of the trip that the road- 
side signs meant just what they said — 
cabins. A typical cabin had one large 
room, sometimes partitioned in half. 
On one side of the partition were 
usually two double beds with a lamp 
on a stand between them. 

Near civilization these lamps were 
electric. Electric lights usually indi- 
cated running water, and that could 
mean a sink and a toilet in a walled- 
off corner of the cabin. And if a 
cabin was modern enough to have 
hot water, it sometimes had a shower 
as well. But many times I found 


only a Kerosene lamp and a path out 
back. 

On the other side of the partition 
there was usually a sink, some kind 
of stove, a table, and two straight 
chairs. The floor was generally 
covered with a worn linoleum rug, 
with perhaps a throw-rug between 
the beds. The heat source was a gas 
or kerosene stove that the traveler 
had to light. 

If we were lucky, there could be an 
acceptable restaurant within walking 
distance. This did double duty of 
relaxing the boys as well as feeding 
them. Often, however, the nearest 
place to eat was as much as five miles 
away. 

I learned to cope with the unex- 
pected, such as the time the’ car 
engine caught fire. Fortunately my 
walk to the nearest house that eve- 
ning brought instant help. The resi- 
dent made a phone call to a me- 
chanic, who came for the car, opened 
his garage, and fixed the burned wir- 
ing. Then he gave us directions to the 
nearest restaurant and cabins. 

Everyone I met seemed willing, 
even anxious, to aid a woman alone 
with her children. One day “Four” 
tore the strap from his sandal; he 
couldn’t explain how he managed it 
while just sitting and riding all day. 
The next small town did not have a 
shoe repair store. On the main street, 
however, I saw a sign advertising a 
saddlery. When I asked the shop- 
keeper where I could get the sandal 
repaired, he offered to fix it. While 
he did the mending, he served us cof- 
fee and soft drinks, and asked us 
questions about the trip. His charge: 
nothing. Another night, while we 
were relaxing in front of our cabin, 
the owner walked over with a gift of 
a bowl of freshly picked and washed 
strawberries. 

With stopping early each after- 
noon, getting started late the next 
morning, and waiting while one or 
the other boy finished his lunch, we 
did not cover many miles in a day. It 
began to seem as if twenty-five hun- 
dred miles were stretching into 
twenty-five thousand. Then, one 
evening all of the newspapers car- 
ried large headlines: “U.S. Drops 
A-Boms!” It suddenly looked as if 
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the war might be nearly over. By 
now, the weary travelers were some- 
where in Montana with no choice 
but to press on. 


oO: August 14 we finally pulled 
up in front of the relative’s 
home where my husband and I had 
planned to meet. It was in a small 
town near Mount Rainier. The 
boys jumped out of the car yelling, 
“Daddy! Daddy!” as he came run- 
ning out of the house. Then “Two” 
said, “Daddy, we had the car on fire!” 
“Listen to how he can talk!” were my 
husband’s first words to his family. 

After a late lunch, we sat around 
and caught up on family gossip. Sud- 
denly a deafening din began. Bells, 
whistles, sirens, and guns clamored, 
and people surged into the streets 
screaming and blowing noisemakers. 
“Four” and “Two”, wide-eyed and 
open-mouthed, almost ripped the 
screen door off retreating into the 
house. 

The lady of the house jumped up. 
“The war’s over!” she exclaimed. Old 
enough to remember Armistice Day 
from World War I, she realized what 
would happen. “Everything will close 
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for the celebration. You people will 
have to stay here tonight, so you’d 
better rush down and buy meat, eggs, 
coffee, and milk.” 

By the time we reached the busi- 
ness section of town, storekeepers 
were closing their doors, but we suc- 
ceeded in getting enough groceries for 
a couple of days. 

Then we joined the revelry. Cars 
appeared from everywhere and began 
slowly circling the courthouse square, 
bumper-to-bumper. Each was filled 
with men, women, and children: 
some were shouting, some were sing- 
ing, and everyone seemed to have a 
flag to wave. 

Soon after the parade started, 
horses and riders began to arrive 
from the surrounding ranches. I 
pointed to one rider who was madly 
waving his Stetson and shouting. He 
looked like a prospector in town for 
the first time in a year: he badly 
needed a haircut and beard trim, and 
his clothes needed laundering. My 
relative laughed. “He’s the richest 
man in the territory and has the big- 
gest spread around. For three years 
he’s been doing the work of two men, 
but now his boy will come home.” 


As some horses and cars left, 
others took their places. After dark 
it grew even noisier. Someone pro- 
duced fireworks, and this was a sig- 
nal for all who had guns to fire them. 
After midnight the crowds finally 
thinned, and by three in the morn- 
ing almost everyone had gone home. 

The next morning most places of 
business opened their doors, but with 
a great difference from just two days 
previously. Soon anyone could buy 
shoes, tires, gasoline, sugar, meat — 
all the items for which ration stamps 
had been needed and which had been 
in short supply. Pulling into a gas 
station and saying “Fill it up” was the 
first time I felt that the war cloud had 
lifted. 

“Two” and “Four” had lived under 
war measures all their short lives. 
They had eaten, at most, two or three 
Hershey bars apiece, but they had 
developed a taste for them. Suddenly 
the meaning of peace became clear to 
“Four”: He asked, “If the war’s over, 
can I have a Hershey bar?” x 


Free lance writer Gladys Dawson is a 
retired sixth-grade English and social 
studies teacher from Ohio. Her interests 
include photography, geology, and travel. 


L. Frank Baum 
The magical land of Oz and its inhabitants are 


currently enjoying a resurgence of popularity on the 
screen; their creator was in ways as fascinating 


as his improbable characters. At various times L. Frank 
Baum was an actor, an axle grease salesman, a 
shop owner, and a reporter—and he was a failure 


Bonnie Parker: ‘‘Tell Them I Don’t 


Smoke Cigars!” 

Although she was one-half of the infamous criminal 
duo of Bonnie and Clyde, accomplices claimed 

that Bonnie Parker never handled a gun. Abandoned 
by her husband, she found love with Clyde Bar- 
row and followed him to the end. 


Fort Clatsop 

During 1805-06 Meriwether Lewis and William 
Clark wintered over on the Oregon Coast in a hastily- 
built log fort. Today, visitors to the site can re- 
experience life on one of America’s great expeditions 
of exploration through a living history program 

and a faithful recreation of the original fort. 


until the age of forty. 


Silver Wings, Santiago Blues 

The Women Airforce Service Pilots (WASPs) 

was created in response to a shortage of military pilots 
in 1942. Hundreds of women confronted preju- 

dice, stringent qualifying standards, and danger to do 
their part for the war effort. 


John James Audubon 

In spite of his indifference to financial responsibili- 
ties, John James Audubon succeeded in raising 

a small fortune to publish his famous folio of bird 
portraits. This year marks the two hundredth 
anniversary of the famous artist/ornithologist’s birth. 


Remember: American History Illustrated is not published in July and August. Please enjoy this special 
summer edition, and look for your next issue in September. 
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Divers Chart the USS Arizona 


A team of divers recently completed an 
underwater archaeological survey of 
the wreckage of the battleship Arizona, 
which exploded and sank at her moor- 
ings in Pearl Harbor, Hawaii, as a 
result of five bomb hits during the 
Japanese attack of December 7, 1941. 
Of the 1,446 sailors and Marines as- 
signed to the ship, 1,177 died. Most of 
the casualties still remain entombed in 
the hulk, and a white concrete mem- 
orial to the “Day of Infamy” now spans 
the wreckage. 

During World War II, officials had 
little time and few resources for the 
Operations necessary to thoroughly 
assess damage to the sunken warship; 
no drawings or photos of the wreck 
were made, and only sketchy reports 
were filed concerning her condition. 

In 1980 the National Park Service 
took over administration of the Ari- 
zona National Memorial. After forty 


years of submergence, the wreckage 
showed substantial deterioration, and 
plans were made for a thorough study 
of the ship. Navy and National Park 
Service divers began mapping and doc- 
umentation of the Arizona in 1983. 
The project was funded by the Arizona 
Memorial Museum Association. 

The sunken hulk, which lies under 
about forty-two feet of water, was dif- 
ficult to examine because the murky 
water of Pearl Harbor limited visi- 
bility to about six feet. The divers 
used photography and detailed map- 
ping procedures to document the hull, 
deck areas, and the intact remaining 
Number One 14-inch turret. 

In addition to mapping the wreck, 
the divers searched the area around 
the ship, but no torpedo holes were 
observed, and no significant artifacts 
were discovered. The divers did not 
enter the vessel in respect for the dead 


still interred there, nor did they remove 
anything from the ship. 

The project’s goals are to prepare a 
detailed metric drawing of the Arizona 
as she rests in place, to record her posi- 
tion accurately, and to establish per- 
manent reference points for monitoring 
hull deterioration and marine growth. 
Finally, an attempt will be made to 
determine how nonhistoric mooring 
blocks and other postsinking con- 
structions can be safely removed from 
the wreck. The detailed mapping will 
also be used to construct a model of 
the Arizona wreck for display at the 
Visitor’s Center. , 

The Arizona Memorial is visited by 
more than one million people each 
year. The Visitor’s Center is open Tues- 
day through Saturday from 8 A.M. to 
4 p.M. For further information, con- 
tact Superintendent Gary Cummins, at 
(808) 422-2771. ` 


Lincoln Home to be Restored 


Abraham Lincoln’s home in Spring- 
field, Illinois, is undergoing major res- 
toration in order to provide visitors to 
the historic site an authenticated view 
of the residence of America’s sixteenth 
president prior to his years in the White 
House. 

During the past fourteen years since 
the National Park Service took con- 
trol of the historic site, composed of the 
Lincoln home and twenty-three other 
structures, historians have studied the 
buildings in an effort to accurately re- 
store them to their appearance during 
the 1860’s. Scanty documentation and 
alterations by numerous tenants have 
complicated the task of those study- 
ing the site. An intensive, “board-by- 


ae SO 
board” survey of the home is ongoing to 
determine the amount of pre-Lincoln- 
era and Lincoln-era material remaining 


on the site, as well as to determine 
what replacements have occurred over 
the 125 years since the Lincolns vacated 
the home. 

The result of the long-term project, 
which will take place during 1985 and 
1986, will be as complete and authen- 
tic a restoration of the Lincoln home 
as is possible. During reconstruction 
over the next two years, access to the 
home may be restricted for safety rea- 
sons. However, visitors will still be able 
to tour the home. 

For further information, contact the 
Site Superintendent, Lincoln Home 
National Historic Site, 426 South 7th 
Street, Springfield, Illinois, 62703, or 
telephone (217) 492-4241. 
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Atomic Age Landmark Restored 


A small milestone in one of mod- 
ern man’s most significant technical 
achievements took place in an isolated 
house in the Southwestern desert dur- 
ing the summer of 1945, when the 
world’s first atomic bomb was assem- 
bled there. The George McDonald 
ranch house, located on the White 
Sands Missile Range in New Mexico, 
has now been restored as an historic 
site, with careful attention paid to 
making it appear as it did on July 12 
-and 13, 1945, a few days previous to 
the first experimental explosion. 


Following assembly of the plutonium 
core of the bomb, it was removed to a 
tower at Trinity Site, two miles north 
of the house, and was detonated at 5:30 
A.M. on July 16. The shock wave from 
the explosion blew out the windows of 
the adobe house, but did no other sig- 
nificant damage. 

Within about three weeks of that 
first test explosion, atomic bombs were 
dropped on Hiroshima and Nagasaki, 
Japan, bringing the war in the Pacific 
to a close. . 

The development of the atomic 


bomb (known as the Manhattan Proj- 
ect) and the work at Trinity Site are 
considered to have been among the 
world’s best-kept secrets. No informa- 
tion was released to the public until 
after the second atomic bomb was 
used as a weapon against the Japanese 
on August 6. New Mexico residents 
within about 150 miles of the test site 
felt the shock waves of the first explo- 
sion, however, and many saw the pre- 
dawn flash it created. 

Recognizing the significance of the 
Trinity test as the beginning of the 
Atomic Age, government officials are 
dedicated to maintaining the area as an 
historical landmark. Although the 
White Sands Missile Range is a closed 
base, an open house is held each year 
on the first Saturday in October (rather 
than during July when the site is in- 
tensely hot). But the historic site, in- 
cluding the McDonald House and 
Ground Zero, will also be open this 
year on July 16, in commemoration of 
the fortieth anniversary of the deto- 
nation of the first atomic bomb. For 
further information, contact the Public 
Affairs Officer, White Sands Missile 
Range, New Mexico 88002-5047, or 
telephone (505) 678-1134. 


Information Sought on Desert Training Camp 


Veterans who trained in Gen. George 
S. Patton’s Desert Training Camps in 
the Mojave and Colorado deserts dur- 
ing World War II are being sought by 
government officials planning to com- 
pile a history of the training centers. 
It is hoped that the veterans will be 
able to fill in the details of the desert 
training experience. 

Between 1942 and 1945, approxi- 
mately three hundred thousand soldiers 
trained in tank and infantry maneuvers 
over more than twenty thousand square 
miles of southwestern desert. Patton’s 
original idea was to train combat 
troops for combat in-northern Africa 
(against Nazi forces led by Field Mar- 
shal Erwin Rommel) by approximating 
conditions that might be encountered 
in that theater of operation. 

The Desert Training Center (DTC), 
later redesignated the California- 
Arizona Maneuver Area (CAMA), met 
those requirements. The IV Corps was 
in command of the areas, which in- 
cluded Camp Young, Camp Coxcomb, 
Camp Iron Mountain, Camp Grartite, 
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Camp Essex, Camp Ibis, Camp Hyder, 
Camp Horn, Camp Laguna, Camp 
Pilot Knob, and Camp Bouse, all of 
which were temporary tent camps. 
The DTC is now under the control 
of the Needles Resource Area Bureau 
of Land Management, which, in con- 


junction with the Council on America’s 
Military Past (CAMP), is attempting to 
preserve remnants of the camps, and 
any other tangible traces of the desert 
maneuvers. The Bureau is currently 
considering erecting historical markers 
at some of the camp sites, and open- 
ing a museum or monument in Patton’s 
name. 

The Bureau of Land Management is 
seeking veterans stationed in the Desert 
Training Center to describe daily liv- 
ing conditions and to provide any anec- 
dotes about the training there. The 
Bureau is located at 901 3rd Street, 
Needles, California 92363. 

Individuals seeking more informa- 
tion about the sites can contact John 
S. Lynch, 518 W. Why Worry Lane, 
Phoenix, Arizona 85021. Mr. Lynch is 
coauthor of a CAMP booklet on the 
Desert Training Center, and is involved 
in the compilation of history of that 
area. The booklet on the Desert Train- 
ing Center is available at $5.00 includ- 
ing postage, from CAMP, P.O. Box 
1151, Fort Myer, VA 22211-0151. x 
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Inside the Vicious Heart: Amer- 
icans and the Liberation of Nazi 
Concentration Camps by Robert 
H. Abzug (Oxford University Press, 
New York City, 1985; 204 pages, illus- 
trated, $16.95). 

Published to coincide with the fortieth 
anniversary of the liberation of Nazi 
concentration camps in April and May 
1945, this book by history professor 
Robert H. Abzug focuses an unblink- 
ing eye on one of the blackest chapters 
in human history. Through personal 
testimony and first-person accounts of 
the American liberators, and through 
amateur and official photographs, it 
opens the door to the “unfathomable 
atrocities” as they were seen by the 
soldiers who liberated the concentra- 
tion camps. Until these men stepped 
inside the camps, the world only sus- 
pected what would quickly become 
shockingly real, transforming the def- 
inition of evil in the Western mind. 
Witnesses to the frightening reality of 
the camps included Generals Eisen- 
hower, Patton, and Bradley; editor 
Joseph Pulitzer; novelist Meyer Levin; 
photographer Margaret Bourke-White, 
and the “common American soldiers” 
who helped to bury the dead and des- 
perately tried to save those still living. 
Abzug’s book not only describes and 
analyzes the experiences of these eye- 
witnesses, but also attempts to under- 
stand the immediate and long-range 
impact of their discoveries on the 
public mind. Almost ninety black-and- 
white photographs — best compared to 
some nightmare world created by artist 
Hieronymous Bosch—reveal the true 
horror of the Holocaust. Reading and 
viewing this book leaves the reader 
sickened, depressed, and almost in 
shock; a copy should nevertheless be 
part of every public and university 
library as a reminder to what once 
really happened, and as a warning 
against what must never be permitted 
to happen again. € 


American Swastika by Charles 
Higham (Doubleday & Company, New 
York City, 1985; 332 pages, $17.95). 
Charles Higham’s explosive book ex- 
amines in depth the historical record 
concerning American collaboration 
with the Nazis. Using recently declas- 
sified material from FBI, State Depart- 
ment, and CIA files—some thirty thou- 
sand pages of documents — Higham 
supports his bold assertions about the 
extent of American-Nazi connections 
from 1933 to the present day. Unafraid 
to name important people, the author 
examines Nazi collaborators in the 
Catholic Church and the U.S. Senate, 
and the protection of Nazi war crimi- 
nals by the U.S. government under 
Franklin Roosevelt and later adminis- 
trations. Higham says that French 
fashion designer Coco Chanel was a 
Nazi agent who was saved from execu- 
tion by the intervention of U.S. offi- 
cials in Paris. Other claims in the 
book: a Gestapo agent convinced Cary 
Grant and his wife to help him get a job 
at Columbia Pictures; author P.G. 
Wodehouse was paid by German For- 
eign Minister Joachim von Ribbentrop 
for his propaganda work; and the 
U.S. government made a Nazi general 
—the murderer of almost a million 
Jews — military commander of NATO 
until 1961. 


American Naval History: An II- 
lustrated Chronology of the U.S. 
Navy and Marine Corps, 1775- 
Present by Jack Sweetman (The 
Naval Institute Press, Annapolis, 1984; 
320 pages, illustrated, $29.95). 

This oversized reference book presents 


a year-by-year selection of significant 


Naval and Marine Corps events in 
American history. Rather than sim- 
ply cataloging the events listed in the 
chronology, Jack Sweetman gives a 
brief description of each and a sum- 
mary of its effect on events to follow. 
The book is embellished with two hun- 
dred illustrations, including twelve 
specially-drawn maps and many rarely- 
seen photographs. An extensive bibli- 
ography and a glossary of naval terms 
are accompanied by four separate in- 
dexes: a calendar index, an index of 
American naval vessels, an index of 
other vessels, and a general index, 
making this hefty volume an ideal ref- 
erence tool for students, historians, 
and naval enthusiasts. From the first 
naval action of the Revolution on 
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June 12, 1775, to the completion of 
the withdrawal of the Twenty-Second 
Marine Amphibious Unit from Beirut 
on February 26, 1984, the chronology 
is nearly encyclopedic in its coverage 
of Naval and Marine history. 


Battle of the Bulge: Then and 
Now by Jean Paul Pallud (Battle of 
Britain Prints International Ltd., Lon- 
don, 1984; distributed in the U.S. by 
Bill Dean Books Ltd., Whitestone, 
New York; 532 pages, illustrated, 
$49.95). 

This fascinating, exhaustive review of 
one of the great European battles of 
World War II is the product of five 
years of research by French author 
Jean Paul Pallud. During the project 
the author studied every available 
photograph of the campaign, both 
German and American, and traveled 
hundreds of miles throughout the 
Ardennes battle zone. In addition to an 
extensive text, the book contains 1,260 
illustrations; of particular interest are 
hundreds of comparison pairs, match- 
ing 1944-45 war photographs with the 
identical settings as they exist today. 
The book documents the German 
build-up for the battle, the German 
high tide, the Allied response, the Mal- 
medy massacre, the defense of St. Vith, 
and the siege of Bastogne. The final 
chapter focuses on what the: former 
battle areas are like today—monu- 
ments, museums, graves, memorials, 
and relics of both the German and 
American armies. Previously pub- 
lished volumes in the same format in- 
clude The Battle of Britain: Then and 
Now; Airfields of the Eighth: Then 
and Now; and Panzers in Normandy: 
Then and Now. Also of interest from 
the same publisher is its “After the 
Battle” series—quarterly soft-cover 
publications (now numbering nearly 
fifty volumes) that document the major 
campaigns and battlefields of World 
War II. Like the books, most of these 
interesting reviews emphasize “then and 
now” photographs of battle sites; they 
sell for about $3.50 each. 
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Scribner Desk Dictionary of 
American History (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York City, 1984; 631 
pages, $24.95). 

This one-volume desk edition of the 
original eight-volume Bicentennial Edi- 
tion of the Dictionary of American 
History has condensed the essential in- 
formation from more than six thou- 
sand entries covering the nation from 
pre-history to the present day. Events, 
facts, and dates documented range 
from political and social movements, 
wars, exploration, science, and eco- 
nomics, to sports, education, entertain- 
ment, the arts, and presidential elec- 
tions. The entries vary in length from 
brief descriptions of three or four lines 
to full-page articles. The appendix con- 
tains the complete texts of the Decla- 
ration of Independence and the Con- 
stitution of the United States, and the 
volume also contains updated infor- 
mation not available in the Bicenten- 
nial Edition, including the latest U.S. 
census figures. This will be a useful 
reference tool for students, researchers, 
history enthusiasts — anyone who needs 
to know about some essential fact of 
our nation’s history. 


Yank: The Story of World War 
II as Written by the Soldiers by 
the staff of Yank, the Army Weekly 
(Greenwich House, New York City, 
1984; 236 pages, illustrated, $8.95). 

The U.S. Army weekly newspaper 
Yank informed servicemen of news 
and war updates from 1941 to 1945. 
Yank staff and correspondents were 
all professional writers and authors as 
well as soldiers. Many are now well- 
known: Private Irwin Shaw, Private 
William Saroyan, Sergeant Marion 
Hargrove, and Corporal Andrew A. 
Rooney. The editors of Yank have com- 
piled some of the best and most repre- 
sentative articles that appeared in the 
publication through the war years. 
The strength of this compilation is the 
authenticity of the articles—all were 
written during the war by men who 
were there. The eyewitness accounts in- 
clude the battle on Tarawa, the land- 
ing on D-Day, the massacre at Mal- 
medy, the fall of Germany, the invasion 
of Okinawa, and the fall of Japan. In 
addition there are poems by soldiers, 
articles on the development and use of 
the atomic bomb, and city-by-city 
coverage of the wild V-J Day celebra- 
tions around the United States. Ac- 
companying most of the stories are 
black-and-white photographs that cap- 
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ture the-bravery, fear, swagger, bore- 
dom, horror, and exhilaration that 
were part of the experience of the 
World War II combat soldier. Also in- 
cluded is a twenty-three-page facsimile 
of the September 7, 1945, edition of 
Yank. As author and Navy reporter 
John Mason Brown observed, “No 
rosemary offered for remembrance was 
ever made of tougher, more muscular 
or prouder stuff.” 


Bataan Diary by Paul L. Ashton 
(privately printed, 1984; distributed 
by the author in Santa Barbara, 
California; 463 pages, illustrated, soft- 
cover, $35.00). 

Dr. Paul L. Ashton’s unusual book is 
a personal memoir of his experiences 
as a U.S. Army captain and as a doc- 
tor and prisoner of war in the Philip- 
pines during World War II. A surgeon 
at General Hospital #1 in Bataan, which 
fell to the Japanese in April 1942, 
Ashton spent the duration of the war 
(until liberation in February 1945) des- 
perately struggling for his own sur- 
vival and that of his fellow prisoners. 
Unconventional in format, Bataan 
Diary is composed of personal letters, 
text, maps, photographs, and facsimi- 
les: of orders, records, and memos. 
Ashton has assembled it in response 
to a “convenant with my friends, so 
often pledged in those harsh days, that 
‘whoever made it home must do his 
best to tell the story.’” Although this 
is largely a recounting of one man’s 
memories, it is the story of the experi- 
ence of thousands. 


The Art and Life of W. Herbert 
Dunton 1878-1936 by Julie Schim- 
mel (University of Texas Press, Austin, 
1984; 268 pages, illustrated, $24.95). 
William Herbert Dunton made his first 
trip west in 1896. He was captivated by 
what he saw, so much so that he gave 
up a promising career in New York 
illustrating magazines and books to 
move to Taos, New Mexico. There he 
founded the Taos Society of Artists. He 
also developed one of the most distinc? 


tive artistic styles in the art colony 
there; his favorite themes were western- 
ers (especially cowboys) and western 
landscapes and wildlife. Dunton’s prin- 
cipal works now hang in the Stark Mu- 
seum of Art in Orange, Texas, founded 
by the wife of his chief patron. In ad- 
dition to a biography and reproduc- 
tions of many of Dunton’s paintings, 
this comprehensive volume also pro- 
vides interested readers with an exhibi- 
tion listing, a catalogue of the artist’s 
known works, and listings of the books 
and magazines in which his illustrations 
appeared. 


Maryland Time Exposures 
1840-1940 by Mame Warren and 
Marion E. Warren (The Johns Hop- 
kins University Press, Baltimore, 1984; 
334 pages, illustrated, $37.50). 
Scores of photographic history books 
on the American past have been pub- 
lished during recent decades. Really 
good ones are rare, however, for 
enormous amounts of time and effort 
are required to locate and select appro- 
priate illustrations, and equal amounts 
of both are needed for the accompany- 
ing historical research. With three prev- 
ious books, documenting the history 
of Baltimore and Annapolis, Mary- 
land, and the U.S. Naval Academy, 
Mame Warren and her photographer- 
father have mastered the craft, elevat- 
ing it almost to a new art form. Their 
high standards continue in Maryland 
Time Exposures, a collection of over 
six hundred vintage photographs cap- 
turing the public events and private 
moments, and the forgotten details of 
work and play from Maryland’s past. 
Soldiers wander Antietam Battlefield 
after the bloodiest day of the Civil 
War; the Wright brothers perform with 
their aeroplane; and family albums 
come down from the attic to show 
Marylanders as they have lived since 
the advent of the camera. The photo- 
graphs are organized into four geo- 
graphical sections, and they are accom- 
panied by historical information, per- 
sonal narratives, and contemporary 
accounts of the events depicted. x 
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tury uniforms and civilian clothing. 
Send $2.00 for our illustrated cata- 
log of the best being made today. 
New Columbia, P.O. Box 524, Dept. 
AHI, Charleston, IL 61920. 


MINIMUM PER AD: 20 words. 


HERALDRY 


COAT OF ARMS, 500,000 
names, 32 countries. Free catalog. 
Our 17th Year. The Ship’s Chan- 
dler, Dept. AHI, Wilmington, VT 
05363. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


GUESTROOM EXCHANGE 
network lowers travel costs. Cities, 
towns, farms, nationwide. Lifetime 
membership $15. Visiting Friends, 
Box 231-AH, Lake Jackson, TX 
77566. (409) 297-7367. 


NEWSPAPERS 


CIVIL WAR NEWSPAPERS RE- - 


prints, famous events, Complete 
papers. Send $1.00 for price list. 
Historical Publications, Box 
740337, New Orleans, LA 70174- 
0337. 


OLD MAPS 


$2.10 per word/10 consecutive, unchanged issues. 


INSERTION ORDER 


AMERICAN HISTORY 
ILLUSTRATED 

Maggie Johnston 

Box 8200 

2245 Kohn Road 
Harrisburg, PA 17105 

(717) 657-9555 


CLASSIFIED RATES: 


l 

l 

| 

| 

| 

| 

l 

l 

$2.70 per word for any ad that runs in one (1) l 

issue. $2.50 per word for any ad that runs in 

five (5) consecutive issues unchanged; $2.10 l 

per word for any ad that runs in 10 consecutive | 

issues unchanged. | 
MINIMUM PER AD: 20 words. 

PAYMENT IN FULL MUST ACCOM- | 

PANY ORDER. | 

Please run the following ad in the next 

consecutive issues. l 

Enclosed is my check in the amount of | 

to cover all insertions. | 

l 

| 


OLD STATE, RAILROAD. 
County and Civil War Maps, 70- 
120 years old. All states. Send $1.00 
for catalog. Northern Map, Dept. 
AH, Dunnellon, FL 32630. 


REPRODUCTIONS 


FLAG REPRODUCTIONS — 
National, Regimental, Guidons, 
State. Specializing in CIVIL WAR. 
$2.00 for picture catalog. Flag CO. 
— AHIC—4758 West Caron St., 
Glendale, AZ 85302 


WANTED 


STOCKS, BONDS, AUTO- 
graphs. Political Pins, Ribbons, 
Banners, Baseball Cards — 
Memorabilia Wanted. Highest 
prices paid. Paul Longo, Box 490- 
LH, South Orleans, MA 02662. 


Name 
Address 


City _ Ses = State 
Phone 


Zip 


The only 

NATIONAL 
guide to wineries 
and vineyards 


2% 


Phmouth 


The first available guide for the traveler and connoisseur 
to North America’s ever-growing number of wineries and vineyards. 


Format 5% X 8 @ 100 Black and White Illustrations e 256 pages @ Flexible cloth binding 


Vineyards have been established in almost every area of 
North America in the past ten years, and wineries where 
the grapes are processed and the wine aged and bottled 
are now important tourist attractions. VINTAGE PLACES 
brings together the best of these colorful and intriguing 
establishments from the Atlantic to the Pacific, from 
Florida to Ontario. 

Highlighted in the pages of the guide are those places 
which offer the visitor the finest in leisurely tours and 
tastings. 

VINTAGE PLACES is divided into eight geographic 
regions: Canada; New York and New England; the Middle 
Atlantic states; the Old South; the Midwest; the South- 
west and Rocky Mountain States; California: and the 
Northwest. 

An introduction to each geographic region also pro- 
vides the reader with interesting information on growing 
conditions, types of wines produced, and the history of 
grape cultivation. One hundred arid fifty wineries and 
vineyards in thirty states and provinces are extensively 


described with essential information on hours open, types 
of facilities available for touring, tastings, and general 
commentary on the types of wines produced on the 
premises. An additional three hundred wineries and vine- 
yards open to the public at various times are listed. 


Historical Times Inc. 
PO. Box 987 | 
Hicksville, NY 11802 | 


Yes, please send me copies of VINTAGE PLACES, A CONNOISSEUR’S GUIDE 
TO NORTH AMERICAN WINERIES AND VINEYARDS at $14.95 plus $1.95 postage 
and handling. (PA residents add 6% sales tax.) If I am not completely satisfied for any 
reason, I may return the volume within the 15 day free examination period for a full | 
refund or credit. | 


Signature 


| 
Name | 
Address | 


cy ase 
| 


` It was the autumn of 1945, and with the most costly war in history 

finally ended, Americans on the home front were anxiously awaiting the 
return of loved ones from overseas. The national sentiment was 

reflected in the official poster for the Victory Loan Drive of October- 
December 1945 (above); the popular Norman Rockwell painting 

had also appeared on the cover Of the Saturday Evening Post a few 
months previously. An article on some of the difficulties of mass 

demobilization appears in this issue. 


